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GRANDMAMMA’S WEDDING; 
OR; HOW MABEL CHANGED HER MIND. 
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yg vpdetty tired sixty-two years ago to- ~ take in its length and breadth the magnifi- 
bad cent scheme to’which she had ‘alluded. 
: nty-bwo years‘ago! Why; gran’ma, what? But curiosity ‘is an active element in Mabel’s 
a os . How can you remember so long?” character, and before there had been half time 
don't know; but I do remember it a¢for any definite conclusion to be reached, she 
atdeal plainer than some things that hap- Sasked, softly—‘‘ What had you been doing that 
jonly last year. Maybe you wouldn’t¢day, gran’ma?” 
fer,if:I should tell you what I’d been? “Why,” rousing suddenly, “making my 
ig'that day.” wedding-cake, child; what elsedo you think ?” 
x thad you? Did you goa long ways “Oh-h!”" The sleepy blue eyes had been 
limdbody you liked very much, and hadSslowly widening for the last five minutes, and 
id time; and everything.” Sat this particular juncture gave evidence: in 
bel this seemed the summit'of earthly S direct contradiction to that of the old clock in 
ness) and thé one thing in her life'to becthe corner, which pointed to the hour for retir- 
beredvabove all others, for she was nowSing. But laws-were not very strict in that 
g the Jong anticipated ‘splendid time,” ¢ household, and in this instance were forgotten 
society of those she liked™‘ very much.” S altogether, for she drew her low chair a hitch 
hat was comprised in: her “everything,” nearer gran’ma’s, and with all the eagerness 
t leave. you: to guess, for that is certainly 2of an inveterate story-lover stamped on’ her 
Foould'do in the case; and youmay correct‘ féatures, said, coaxingly—" Tell me all about 
Etaoays,” too, while you are about it, and it, please, wont you?” 
; your own, at the same time, for itS. “Why, there aint much to tell; I hadn't 
erroneous word ‘in ‘very common use. but two kinds; that-was as much as anybody 
No,” said grandmamma,; “folks didn’t goShad in them days, unless in some ‘rare cases, 
ye much: in/them days, The ‘first one I¢ and my mother had the management of it, so it 
took: was: after I was married; when Iwas good, you might know.” The old lady 
up into ‘the new country’—'twas tin uienntd to. forget that Mabel might not know to 
8 eastern part o' Massachusetts.’ That seemed Sa certainty of the culinary perfections of this 
Most out o! the world to us Connecticut folks  Slong ago dead and gone great-grandmother ; 
mtlow they're goin’ across the Rocky Moun- g bat there was something in the words and tone 
ae railtoad, they say. Dear me!” and‘ whith showed’ that, notwithstanding the lapse 
mma sat silent some moments; .as if¢of mare than half a century; and the hundreds 
sto rele 1p ener of the pln Sof miles which had separated them all these 
| : (835) 
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years, there still existed in that aged heart thes rage, &c.? And whoever thought of doubting 
sentiment of filial pride and affection. ¢their‘edict had more courage or less faith than 
Oh, beautiful thought! A mother’s recom? little Mabel possessed. The idea of the hat she 
pense, indeed, to know that in after years her 4 had worn perched so jauntily on top of her 
child will in memory go back over all her self-¢ brown head being a revival of a sixty years ago 
sacrificing love and care, till the fountains of% style, lessened her admiration of the article con- 
tenderness in his heart shall open and yield a¢ siderably, and she wished very much to know 
supply something near equal to the demands, that this was the only resurrected fashion now 
of her yearning; hungry nature, hitherto alls in use, So we can see why she'Waited almost 
unsatisfied. 2 breathlessly an answer to her query. Howher 
“Oh, I didn’t mean the cake altogether,” $ countenance fell when it came. 
said Mabel, hastily, as though she had really 2 “ Yes, it was gored, and had a trail a good 
been guilty of a doubt as to its superexcellence,‘ deal longer than is worn now-a-days. There 
which she had not; “ but what you wore, and¢ was @ point before and a point behind, the 
how it was made, and all that.” same as now, only the waist was a good deal 
“ Wal, things wan't much different in them shorter, scarcely more than room for a seam 
days to what they be now—not so much as you? under the arm. The sleeves of this one werg 
might imagine. It’s my opinion if fashions go‘tight, and short, reaching to the elbows only, 
on changing as much in ten years to come as? and edged with two or three rows of lace, 
they have in ten back, I'd think I was sot rights Over these was a yery wide flowing sleeve of 
back into my girlhood again. To begin at the? the same material, and about the same length, 
beginnin’, I had a straw hat as like your—% edged also, and looped up to the shoulder and 
what d’ye call it?—sun-hat there, as two peas.¢ fastened with a white silk cord and tassel, 
I didn't go to'a shop and buy it right out, as> More of the cord was put on the shoulders ins 
you did. We couldn't then; what we didn’t¢ fanciful pattern, running down the back alittle 
make ourselves, we had to send a great ways? way on to the skirt, and finished with the 
for. I kept school that summer, and braided‘ tassels.” 
the straw nights and mornin’s; and the dress-¢ ‘Oh, that was pretty !” chimed in Mabel: 
maker, when she come to make my dress, sewed§ Old fashions were gaining favor rapidly sines 
it for me. Then, besides this, I: had a black? the white cord and tassel development, for s 
jockey with feathers and ribbons: in plenty on“ little friend of hers next door had a new dress 
it. My dress was a sort o’ pearl-colored, fine¢ trimmed that way, which had‘come the nearest 
cambric—silks wan't common then, except(to making her break the ‘Thou shalt ‘not 
among the: very richest; but, la sakes! thes covet” commandment of anything she had seen 
prices of even these goods was high enough we in a long time. The trail, too, was a considers 
buy silks or anything now, hgh as they be.< tion, for it was associated in her mind not with 
Why, a chintz calico I had was seventy-five?7mamma’s modest folds, but with the ample, 
cents a yard, and cotton cloth—we used to eal’ lustrous silks and poplins that swept the:side- 
it “‘ hum-hum”—was fifty and upwards. But? walks of a Sabbath, and behind which she 
then we didn’t have much on’t to buy ; every-6 walked at a respectful distance, lost in awe and 
body used to spin and weave, and make their? admiration. ‘To her interest in one elaborately 
own cloth, even to the checked linen for dresses > (and, to any taste but that of a Choctaw Indian, 
and aprons. And as-to table-cloths and towels, ¢ distressfully) ornamented barege, she Jaid the 
nothing now-a-days is half so nice. That lace-2 mortification of a missing verse in her Sutiday- 
work one you admired so much the other night,S school lesson, and so might well have rendered 
was made over fifty years ago.” with unusual unction that day the clause, 
“Yes, I know,” put in Mabel quickly, at% ‘ Lead us not into temptation.” 
this first pause; ‘but you didn’t tell me about: ‘Yes, it was pretty.” A bright, almost § 
the dress... Was it;gored ?” o young smile crept over the faded’ features at 
There was alittle touch of triumph’ in the¢ the vivid picture which her ‘own’ words had 
tone of this question, for Mabel, in her inno-> called up of herself in bridal attire. By one of 
.cence and ignorance, implicitly believed that a‘ those strange transitions peculiar to the last 
gored dress was never heard of before last year, > days of a long life, she stood again a happy 
and not then until the advent of the MissesSchild beneath her father’s roof, awaiting the 
Warren in her mamma's sewing-room ; :for did } coming of one whom she had learned to regard 
they not declare that it (the  pattern)..waa >with the unselfish love, the unconditional ‘tus 
entirely new, decidedly unique, altogether the? with which a young girl gives herself away. 
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Pride and ambition had a place in the human 
heart then as well as now, and if her pulse-throbs 
wore a trifle faster and fuller at the thought that 
she was bearing away from all her young com- 
panions the prize of the neighborhood—the hand- 
some young schoolmaster—we shall not account 
her the worse or the better for that. The fu- 
ture, with its cares and trials, was happily hid, 
and she looked, as brides are wont to look, ata 
way all flowers and fragrance. Ah, chil- 
there are thorns there, too! How will you 

meet them? Bravely, like true heroes, without 
‘finching? or will you cringe and cry out at 


Mabel, little girl, to grow old is not so bad‘a 
thing, if you will only learn to grow old beau- 
tifully. Not many people do it, yet it is a very 
easy thing, for all that. One little rule, may- 
be two, and it is done. First, love God and 
all His creatures; that is, all who are in any 
way like Him—lovable. There are some per- 
sons whom you can’t love very much, and I 
don’t think God wants you to till they’ re better. 
But you can keep away from them, and pray for _ 
them, and leave the rest with Him, Then put 
away selfishness from your hearts, and you 
have begun to grow old beautifully. There 


the first pang, and weakly ask—‘ Why this to¢have been a great many sermons and essays 


me, while another’s way is smooth? What have 
Idone?”’ Our Heavenly Father does not ask 


written on the subject, but this is the pith of 
them all, and the secret of it is that you draw 


what we have done. He knows. He sees our/around you so many warm, loving friends that 


needs, and gives accordingly, now a sweet mor- 


sel, now a bitter potion, and we may be sures 
é 


that one is just as healthful as the other, if ac- 
cepted submissively, and not in a rebellious, 
‘opposing spirit. 

While grandmamma retrospected, Mabel re- 
flected, and the tenor of her thoughts was in 
this wise, though not, perhaps, ia these words: 
Could that face ever have been young and 
blooming? that brow smooth and fair, the 
cheeks round and rosy with the hue of health 
while the ripe lips closed and parted over Na- 
tare’s rarest pearls—beautiful teeth? Was that 
complexion, seared with the frosts of eighty win- 
ters, ever of that matchless tint given by the 
tich, red blood of youth, where quick blushes 
came and went as words of flattery or affection 
reached her quickened ear? That shrunken 
form, was it ever full and active as fed by fast 
pulsing tides, and the dull white locks above 
her forehead of the gloss and hue of the raven’s 
Wing, as she had often and often been told? 
Yes, it must be so. The eyes were bright dark 
éven yet, dancing at times with a merry 
twinkle, and the hair was abundant enough to 
@cite the envy of any modern belle. More 
than this, Mabel remembered, just then, having 
sen a very fair young woman—grandmamma's 
niece—who, it was said by the two or three who 
could remember so far back, was quite the old 
lady's counterpart, so it must be true; and with 
this conviction came another not half so plea- 
sant—that she, too, would change, grow old. 


$you cannot help your heart keeping warm and 


loving too. So, though beauty fade and youth- 
ful pleasures pall, there will yet be tender eyes 
to look into yours, and strong hands to help 
over rough places; and this, with the conscious- 
ness that God is our loving Father, and that we 
have tried as well as we could, with our weak, 
human natures, to please Him, will help us to 
look “ towards life’s sunset” without a fear or 
shudder, but rather to regard these later years 
as the last part of a journey which brings us 
into communion, as Mabel said, with those we 
love very much, and into the light of a counte- 
nance whose smile shall be hidden from us no 
more forever. Will not that be beautiful, too? 

Have you forgotten Mabel and her grand- 
mother in this long digression? I have not, and 
they were not asleep, either, for presently the 
old lady leaned forwards, and in a softened tone, 
as though she had wakened from a pleasant 
dream, said—“ Hadn't you better go to bed, 
now, Mabel? It is eight o'clock.” 

“Oh, no, gran’ma; I aint sleepy a bit, and I 
was just this minute wondering how your hair 
was fixed.” 

“Well, I don’t know—that is—I guess it’s 
rather foolish for me to be telling you over all 
this, filling your head with these things. We 
might be better employed, both of us.” 

“I don’t think so,” said Mabel, in her de- 
cided fashion. “ I want to know and how else 
should I find out? I'd give anything if you'd 
kept some of your dresses and things.’ How I 


But not so old as grandma. Vanity, alarmed, Yshould like to dress up to-day in the clothes you 


tefused to take her so far as that; but half-way, 


Rota pleasant stopping-place, and with an invol- 


were married in. “Wouldn't it be funny? I 
Pethaps, like mamma or aunty. Even this was? 


mean to keep mine.” 
“ Yes, I would; but you'd better go now.” 


. Uitary movement, she drew her hand hastily up? “Mamma’s: asleep,” pleaded Mabel, “and 


and down her smooth cheek, as if to make oe 


‘that the dreaded change had not already begun. 


wont mind in the least if I stay a little longer, 


just to hear about the hair, you know,” coax- 
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ingly. ‘Was, it curled? I think I’ve,been 
told you used to wear it so.” 

“I did, usually; but on this oceasion and 
often at other, times, it was done in the prevail- 
ing style—craped, and frizzed, and powdered. 
Then it was. combed 'way up here (placing her 
hand over the forehead), and put back under a 
little white, puffed lace cap that came just oyer 
the ears and tied under, the chin, , Long white 
gloves reaching to the elbow, slippers and tucker 
completed the outfit.” 

“Tucker! Goodness! What was that?” 

Grandmamma laughed at Mabel’s astonish- 
ment. “You'd haye to guess a good. while 
before you'd find out, I’m thinking. It wasa 
collar, and was made of very fine book muslin— 
a long strip.near two fingers wide, This was 


port., Sometimes we ran races,till we were all 
helter skelter, and then, giving our horses the 
rein, we walked for miles, chatting gayly. If 
a couple or two fell behind or talked in low 
tones—too low for any ears but their own, it 
excited no surprise, we only rallied them plea- 
santly when they came up, asking if the day 
was fixed, A good deal of courting was done 
on, the road in them days, for we hadn't time to 
sit and,dawdle away hours together in the par. 
lor—or keeping-room, as it was called, as young 
folks do now. Ah, me! things is changed!” 
“Yes, indeed,” assented Mabel, But the re. 
grets of the two were for causes as far different 
as could, well be imagined. . Grandmamms 
sighed, as old people are wont to do, that the 
young are less industrious and_ thrifty than 


trimmed all round with fine linen edging an» they used to be-—more given to vanity and 


inch wide, Then it was pleated, not in the 


stood up round the neck, was about half a finger 


middle, but. so that one edge—the one mt 


wide, and the lower one as wide again. 
this pleating was. a white satin ribbon two 
inches wide, that came round and tied in a bow 


in front, with long loops and ends like youre. 


Wouldn't you laugh, to see a thing of such di- 
mensions ona person now ? yet it was considered 
very fine then. 
other of broadcloth—both black—cut in the 
fashion of, the—what’s that thing of yours ?— 
basquine, only, longer, reaching in fact, nearly 
to the feet, was all—everything. Now do go.” 

“ Yes’m,” said Mabel, rising, yet lingering as 
if reluctant to leave, for fear something might 
be, left untold; and now that she had grand- 
mamma in acommunicative mood, she meant to 
make the most of it. ‘‘ But, where did you go 
for a bridal trip?, Off on the cars somewhere, 
of course ?” 

“ The cars, child! :Bless your heart, no. 
The -cars -hadn’t-been thought. of then, nor 
wagons either, except a few heavy ones. to 
carry loads on.; We went,up to. Father Chase’s 
next day, fourteen, couple of us, on horsebaek.”’ 

“On horseback !’’ cried. Mabel. ‘Oh, dear. 
on horseback! , Why that was just splendid. 
I'd give anything if I’d-lived in, those days— 
indeed I; wouyld,.; Did..you; have a pony all 
your own,?)’; 

“No; but,I 
wanted it. 


Akai 


Two coats, one of silk rks 


had, one.:to use whenever I 2 
Sometimes. one horse carried two—'S ment, 


foolish amusements, and all that, when the trath 
is, human nature, and especially young human 
nature, is and. has been very much the same 
in all ages. Mabel, poor child, sighed that the 
days of those gay cavalcades were over, never 
to return. “I’ve been thinking,” she said, 
presently, ‘‘such a company as that—fourteen 
ladies and as many gentlemen, all.on horseback 
parading up Brooklyn street, would call out 
more people than General Riley and his whole 
staff did the other day ; and ’twas asight better 
worth seeing, too, in my estimation, I declare, 
I thought when you first begun, gran’ma 
that there couldn’t haye heen any fun for any- 
body. so long ago as when you were young; 
but I guess they had better times than we do— 
poked up in the cars or a buggy every mile we 
want to. go. Between you and I, the very best 
time I've had this summer, was up to Nellie 
Truman’s, when they set me on a horse's back— 
bare you know—and let me ride across the mea- 
dow to where the men were haying; and thea 
to ride every day, and as much as you wanted 
to, oh—oh!”” . Mabel’s imagination would bear 
no,further stretch in that. direction without 
damage; so with the utterance of these last 
words she brought her two hands together and 
held them tightly,as much as to say—" Could 
anything be better ?” 

“ La, child, you wouldn’t care nothing about 
it.after alittle. You'd get used.to it, and then 
‘twould be like an old story, or a, cast-off gat- 
Why is it (half musingly) that we're# 


one on a pillion, back of the’saddle ; but on this ° onmindful of the things we haye got, and always 


occasion we were mounted separately. 


The2a,hankering, for them we ,hain't?, (Who cam 


weather was.fine, a,real,. September day, veryS answer, grandmamma’s query ?). But, J'll tal 


much such:as this has been; nota cloud to be 
seen, and, we. set. off, as merry a company, I'll 


you what it is, Mabel, in all my long life Pye 
found, it a pretty good way, when I grew dit 


yenture, as ever started for Saratoga or New-Scontented and unhappy like, about things.1 
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couldn't help, to think up somebod 


Who | wass with the scenes and incidents of youth, to be 


worse off thant T Was: ‘It was no‘difficult: tat-> chérishéd: ‘and’ tredsaréd lin the! years to come, 


ter, even when things were at their worst. Then 


ifI could manage to help ’em a little, so much? 
the better. Now it seems to me you've a good5 
gany'things to be thankful for—a good many $ 
I’should have liked when I was young, and 
that half the little boys and girls in the worlds 
haven't got. Besides enough of what's called 
‘ereature comforts,’ you've got good schoolss 
to'go to; books and papers in adundanee to read, 
ada plenty of kind friends to love you.” 

«i Oh, yes,” said Mabel, her cheerfulness half? 
recovered; ‘‘and a dear old grandmother who 
lots me sit up till after bedtime, and tells me? 


true stories about her own wedding. Let ; 


mesee—the 27th of September, sixty-two years 
sgo—just:fifty years before I was born.’ 1shan’t?2 
forget-‘that very soon, and if ever 1 get mar-§ 
tied, it shall be on the same day, and then it will? 
be remembered a long, long time. Oh, but’— 
mddenly resuming her seat, while a roguish¢ 
milevlurked in the dimples of her upturned 2 
face—“ you haven't told mea word. yet about¢ 
grandpa—-how he was dressed, oranything: I¢ 
had though; of it before, but would not inter-¢ 
rapt till you had finished about yourself. Bans 
Vihear ;” and she folded her hands demurely,§ 
asif for another hour’s sitting. 

JOh;: you mischief! you'd stay andi listen 
il midnight, I verily believe, and never wink. 
But: youmust.ask him: Some day when: he’s? 
on the porch smoking his pipe, tease; him: half¢ 
asmuch; or as well as yow have me, and ae 
tell you a'great deal more than I can. I: pent 
sume though (smiling), I remember. a deal bet- 
tet what he: wore that day than he himself 
does: His coat was a blue broadeloth, trimmed 
With gilt: buttons, cinnamon-colored pants and 
vest, and white’—— 

“Oh, no, you needn’t; I mean to. ask him,” 
said Mabel, clapping her hands at the prospect 
ofanother story. ‘And to-morrow is the very 
day—the real anniversary, you know. mn 
it be oe I will. go now. A kiss, and,good-? 
night.” So ishe tiptoed softly. into the next 
toom-to find. its: occupant not asleep, but wide 
awake; and a scarcely less interested listener 6 
than.was she herself, to’ the details of. grand- : 

a 


NONANS 


mamma's wedding. And now the eavesdropper 
has turned telltale in the hope of entertaining 
some good little girls and. of doing away with 
®ny mistaken notions which they may, like 
Mabel, have held in regard: to “old. times,” 

be, too, it will revive pleasant memories in 
the/hearts.of other patient. grandmothers who 
in turn will be induced to regale eager ears 


as Mabel promises to treasure hers. 








MY DREAM. 
BY BEULAH. 
Out on the ocean sailing, 
Far out of sight of land, 
Without an oar or rudder, 
Without a guiding hand, 


Upon the silent waters 
Without a friend or home— . 
How terrible the anguish 
Of a soul all—all alone! 
The darkness ’round me stealing, 
The cold winds ’round me:moan, 
Seeming a wail of anguish, 
An echo to my own, 
The clouds above me gather, 
Heavy with unshed tears; 
Like them my soul is darkening, 


Clouding with doubts and fears. , 


The billows ’round me foaming 
Upbear my little bark ; 
My soul is groping—groping 
For one star through.the dark. 
Not e’en one gleam of brightness, 
No faint touch of a hand; 
Oh, for one beam of sunlight— 
Oh, for one glimpse of land ! 
Is there no guiding finger 
To keep the storm in check ? 
No Pilot-Saviour near me 
To save my life from wreck ? 
A flood of Heavenly glory 
Enwraps me in its light, 
The storm no longer. rageth, 
And over past the night. 
Three angels tread the billows, 
They take their seats with me; 
It is the Master sendeth— 
Wel , thou blessed three! 
My bark is swiftly gliding 
Into the blessed realm, 
For Hope’s arms are about me, 
And Faith is at the helm, 
And Love’s dear eyes are shining, 
They look up into mine; 
She claims a willing captive, 
I am forever thine! 
The boat has reached the harbor, 
At gate of Paradise, 
And rapturous scenes before me 
Half blind my wondering eyes. 
A glorious light is beaming 
O’er hill-top,-vale and stream. 
Ah! now the vision: fadeth ; 
Alas! it was a dream. 











NEW HINTS CONCERNING THE PIANO KALEIDOSCOPE, 
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BY LENHART. 

The idea of a Piano Kaleidoscope is one not$from: such, points that the lamps themsélye 
likely to be new to persons generally; but the shall not be visible inside, nor their reflectiog 
mode of its most felicitous development, so that $upon the surface of the piano: A small, hi 
the richest effects can be produced by the sim-¢table at the right hand, with two bright lights 
plest and apparently most inadequate means, is$ well shaded, furnishes a very good illuming: 
one which I have-neyer seen practised beyond $¢ tion, although light from both: hands, and fuller 
a certain family circle. I propose to give the still, is better, only it must be skilfully placed, 
readers of the ‘Home Magazine” the result of §Care must also be taken that the shawl at the 
my experience in this direction; and to those2top is not drawn so nearly to the end as ta 
who faithfully follow my instruction, I promise Sobstruct the: light or be visible from within, 
an entertainment in a high degree beautiful ¢ Opposite this end, some black drapery must be 
and artistic. And as some persons reading Shung against the wall to relieve the objects: 
this article may possibly never have heard of} The Kaleidoscope is now formed, and can be 
this kind of.Kaleidoscope, I will, give minute 2 tested by a person looking through the dark 
details for its construction, in the hope that all4end, while some one swings a bright object at 
will at once bestow upon themselves so charm- the lighted opening. If the result is satis 
ing yet simplea pleasure. As the name indi-$factory, he will see through the dark tubes 
cates, it is a development of the same principle 2 perfect and brilliant six-sided figure, whose 
as the popular child’s toy; only, instead of changes are incessant. 
smoked glass as @ means of reflection, we have,¢ Having perfected the shape, the next point 
in this ease, the polished sides of ‘the piano, >is to obtain the best objects for exhibition. 
making the whole effect in every way infinitely § And this is where I hope to be of service to 
superior. In constructing the Kaleidoscope, I 2 those who have already tried the Kaleidoscope. 
shall suppose the piano to be placed against the$I will premise by saying that objects which are 
middle of one side of the drawing-room, the stiff and regular in shape should be avoided, 
end, of course, opposite another side. however rich their colors. The repetition 

1. Close the piano and carefully dust the top, @any figure produces a certain regularity, and, 
so that the reflection may be perfectly pure and$in the Kaleidoscope, order comes most grace 
bright. fully from the greatest chaos. The following 

2. Open as though for playing, with the ex-5is a list of some of the articles and their com: 
ception of leaving the music frame down, and,@binations which have been found to produce 
raising the folded lid from the back, let it rest )exquisite effects. I can only say that thé 
against some solid objects placed nearly at the{ means are absurdly poor for the resulting 
ends of the instrument against the wall. We 2magnificence of form and color, and naturally 
have found large music books laid on looseSoccasion much fun and surprise to those who 
sheets of paper to prevent rubbing—useful for 2look for the first time. 
this purpose—with a smaller book in front of} 1. Large bunches of lamplighters, made of 
them, on which the lid can rest at exactly the ¢ tissue paper of various colors, and having long 
right angle. This angle is an important point, Sends cut and crimped. Shake them lightly; 
as a slight deviation breaks the regularity of §as to produce an airy, quivering motion. 
the figure. _The books by which we form it2- 2, A long chain of stiff paper rings of many 
stand on the piano at.a height of very nearly Scolors and sizes, smaller hung upon larger, and 
six inches. This gives,a fine six-sided figure. Qsome twined with gilt. Exercise these on ivory 

3. Take a long, dark shawl or other drapery, Sor other knitting-needles. Let one person do 
and throw entirely across the back, so that the this, while another moves the lamplighters. | 
open space between the books shall be covered. 3. An invaluable assistant in the production 
We shall thus have formed a triangular tube, Jof graceful effects is an old-fashioned lace cap? 
accessible only at the ends. of elaborate embroidery. This enters into many 

4. Now proceed to arrange lights so thatScombinations. Try it as a background to the 
objects held-at one end of the piano shall be 2preceding objects. A 
brilliantly illuminated. This must be done$ 4. A handsome white tidy, upon which # 
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fastened a dozen of the cut glass drops that WISHING FOR MONEY. 


used to be affixed to the long pendants : ‘tI wish I had his money,” said a young, 
solar lamps. This tidy, gradually moved from < hearty-looking man, as a millionaire passed 
the angle up towards the light, while ir regular ?tim in the street. And so has wished many & 
ends of red, white and blue ribbon are fluttetedS youth before him, who devotes so much time 
shout it, produces a fine effect. : to wishing, but too little is left for working. 
5, A stout yet entirely’ flexible piece ofS But never does one of these draw a comparison 
bamboo, ‘yard long, may be very successfully ¢ between their several fortunes. The rich man’s 
arranged as follows: Make tubes an inch in>money looms up like a balloon before them, 
length of stiff whitepaper, and large enough¢hiding uncounted cares and anxieties, from 
t slide slong the cane with the least move- which they are free; keeping out of sight those 
ment." Attach small pieces of the most bril-Spodily ills that luxury breeds, and all the 
lint soft silks and woollens to these tubes, 802 mental horrors of ennui and satiety; the fear 
that they shall hang down the bamboo in an%of death that wealth fosters, the jealousy of life 
inegular row of various lengths. Mix in Sand love from which it is inseparable. Let 
bunches of worsted also; in fine, anythingSnone wish for unearned gold. The sweat by 
pliable and bright, only being careful that the¢ which it is gathered is the only sweat by which 
shapes are ragged and uneven. ‘Place these>it js preserved for enjoyment. Wish for no 
flow on the. cane, interspersing ‘vacant re money. The health, and strength, and 
to keep the articles a little apart, and finish 2 freshness, and sweet sleep of youth are yours. 
by slipping on two tightly-fitting spools as Young love, by day and night, encircles you. 
handles.. Now bend the cane like a bow, and2 Hearts unsoiled by the deep sin of covetousness 
pass it in front of the opening. Move prada fondly with your own. None, ghoul-like, 
ally from the ‘hinge of the piano up to theclisten for death-tick in your chamber; your 
light,so that the observer at the other endSshoes have value in men’s eyes only when you 
shall'see the figuré’expand and then diminish¢ tread in them. The smiles no wealth can pur- 
in the distance. Curve the bow in various chase, greet you—living; and tears that rarely 
ways; 80 that the tubes shall be seen in thes drop on rosewood coffins, will fall from pitying 
Kaleidoscope, and slowly arch the whole; the2eyes upon you—dying. You have to eat, to 
fesult ‘is a singular and beautiful effect. drink, to wear enough; then have you all the 
* 6. Weave round a little bambeo circle, socrich man hath. What though he fares more 
that they shall hang in much confusion, bright Ssumptuously ? He shortens life, increases pains 
@artain or other cords; also, long single ends¢and aches, impairs his health thereby. What 
of cotton, silk or worsted. Swing this: before Dif his raiments be more costly? God loves him 
#handful of crimped blonde or old lace, whichS none the more, and man’s respect in such re- 
must’ be waved behind, or sometimes passed in 2 gard.comes ever mingled with his envy. Nature 
and out before the hoop. is yours in all her glory ; her ever-varying and 
Y. To produce a very delicate effect, use the 2 forever beautiful face smiles peace upon you. 
lace cape in connection with strings of largeS Her hills and valleys, fields and flowers, and 
pure white beads, and two or three long glass¢rocks and streams, and holy places, know no 
pendants from a lamp. These, swung slowly S desecration in the step of poverty, but welcome 
near the light, are very dazzling. The wae se to their wealth of beauty, rich and poor 
may be charmingly relieved by introducing aSalike. 

bunch of artificial roses, or muslin of suye o 

single delicate color. 

Perhaps I have now made a sufficient sind A man should be careful never to tell tales 
ber of suggestions to appeal to the inventive? of himself to his own disadvantage ; people may 
faculty of persons who, having given these ac be amused, and laugh at the time, but they will 
fair trial, desire to extend their list. I po remembered, and-brought up against him on 
only say that enthusiastic individuals have oi subsequent occasion. 








d these objects exceedingly attractive, 
entirely exhausting the language in attempts® When a child can be brought to tears, not 
to praise them. Experience and practiceSfrom fear of punishment, but from repentance 
ate, however, necessary for the production? for his offence, he needs no chastisement. 
Of the finest results, and it is usually best$When the tears begin to flow from grief at 
for two persons to operate at the same2one's own conduct, be sure there is an angel in 
i : the bosom. 





PAULINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING ‘AND WAITING.” 


—_—_—- 


CHAPTER XII.—A SUGGESTION. 
“My dear Miss Dudley, something is troub- 
ling you of late. Tell me if it be anything that 
I have power to remove.” 


than for you to assume the responsibility’ of 


: 


providing for these dependent ones, Pray, 
is he about, to let this, barden, devolve on yo 
A hot flush mounted. to, Pauline’s ford 


Pauline, standing absently by one of the¢and her manner betrayed so :mueh confusi 


windows of her school-room, revolving in her > 
mind the vexing problem of ways and uae 
turned around to, meet the kind inquiring eyes 
of the Principal, who entering the apartment? 
upon some errand, had found her alone, and so 
deeply absorbed in thought as to be quite un- 
conscious of his presence. 

‘Indeed, Mr. Marsh; I did not know that 
my face was such’ an open advertisement of 
inner disturbances,” she answered, with a forced 
smile. “ The truth is I am in trouble, and I 
fear I have not discharged my duties quite as¢ 
faithfully as I ought in the past few days. 
Have you observed any delinquency ?” S 

“Not in performance, But you seem to have? 
been absent in spirit while present in body; c 
and your work, though done, with exactness, 
has lacked its usual life. Might I ask the 
cause of your trouble? Perhaps J may be able 
to serve you.” 

Pauline looked earnestly into the kind, true, 


that the gentleman kindly averted. jhis eyes 
from her face, inly wondering. why. his 


should so deeply disturb her. : | pal 


“ Earle has his own aims and projects indi 
she answered, recovering her. self+possesal 
‘and cannot turn aside. from :them to; 
after, matters of .weaker. interest, ..He 
for a prize, and shall not be fettered,in fi 
race, for the sooner the. glitttering, emp 
bauble breaks in his hand, the.sooner he 


< cease to be beguiled by such, fantasms. | 


Q 


have no plans, no ambitions that stand, in thy 
way of helping these dear friends whose mish 
tunes are mine. I only desire to see howi ; 
to be done, and I am ready, to Wear out 
life in their service and count it richly; lost” g 
“ But.if this fellow has the spirit ofja.m 
will not permit, you’’—— ii 
“Hush, Mr. Marsh; that. is. the .wayd 
world talks, as if women must.be,alwayga 
dead weight on husbands, fathers, and broth 


sympathizing face before her, and answered, ‘nor liftia finger in_assistance..of thomancla 


unhesitatingly—‘ I will tell you, if you have 
time to hear the story, though I doubt your 
power to help me much, however good your 
will.” 

“Nay, now I believe you underrate my 
abilities,” said Mr. Marsh, smiling, as he placed 
a chair for her, and.settled himself comfortably 


; 


friends. Earle isa man, with a man’s ambi 
to win distinction and an honorable 
among his fellows. His progress ought. 
be impeded by a half dozen pairs. of hel 
hands. holding to his skirts, and patil 
back from the goal. on which. his, eye .is, fixe 
Let:him, if he can, reach the position: th 


Pe 


in a listening attitude, fixing his eyes upon her 2 covets and become a ‘ power’ among men. /# 
face with an expression of deep interest as she$ what.is my woman's life worth, but to give 


related, in as few words as possible, the circum-§ to apend for those I love? . Show.me Bid: 


stances which made her dissatisfied with her 
present situation, and rendered it imperative 
for her to seek some other employment, that 
would prove more lucrative, if any such could 
be found which she was-capable of discharging. 

“ But,” said he, when she came.to a pause, 
knitting his brows, reflectively, ‘your step- 
father had a son if I am not mistaken. Was 
it not he who used sometimes to visit you when ¢ 
you were a pupil here? Surely it is his place 
to look after the welfare of the family, and tos 


life. The larger remuneration which he re- 


see that the mistakes and misfortunes of hisSeould see a way to help you, and at the 
father do not deprive them of the necessaries ofStime relieve you of all trouble in this mau 


way.” 
Pauline’s companion looked at her. kee 


;as. if trying-to discover the. nature, and,¢ 


of her regard for her nominal brother, and b 
far, in fact, she sympathized with his ambiti 
which she both defended and condemned; b 
her face, calm and impassive, since, that ff 
flush had died out of it, revealed no secre 
his searching eyes. E 
“T wish,” he said, with a feryor that le fi 
doubt of the sincerity of his words—‘ I wisi 


tf I had the power, and could do 80 with et 


ceives for labor, renders it much easier for him> exciting jealousy in the minds of my ¢ 
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ts, I would raise your salary at once > plated trying to solve your troublesome prob- 
fan amount equal to the exigencies of the$lem by a course of public lectures?” 
‘iss, and you should have no more care and? “Mr. Marsh! I wouldn't have believed such 
ity about this business.” an absurd idea could have generated in your 
 Pauline’s eyes flashed, and she lifted her¢ brain.” 
Jand with a gesture of impatience. “I know? “ What's amiss with the idea? Take care 
iyou say such words out of the goodness ofS what names you call my offspring.” 
four heart, Mr. Marsh; but I am not appeal-2 “You said—‘Given the work, and the 
ag to your charity. I take it for granted) capacity to perform it.’ Mark! the capacity 
‘What you already pay me as much as you con-§ to perform the work.” 
gider my services worth, and I could not? ‘“Justso. I said precisely those words.” 
sept more of you, save as a reward for the$ “But I have no capacity for the work that 
rmance of some additional duties. What? you suggest.” 
ire is work, of a sort that will command) “Because it is undeveloped, you have no 
sufficient to enable me to accomplish { consciousness of it, perhaps. When you were 
urpose, which I feel assured is not an?a student here, I marked your oratorial talent 
orthy one. I am not seeking to escape the‘ with wonder and regret that it had been 
gare and trouble of which you so chivalrously 2 bestowed upon a girl, who, according to popa- 
wish to relieve me—I must bear my own bar- lar opinion, has no business to use it. But 
is. My sole perplexity is in getting the? now, I think the gifts of God should be more 
ht solution to this problem involving work, ) respected than the prejudices of mer; and if 
sand ability. I have been ciphering$ this talent, which you assuredly possess, can 
3 tly upon it for the past week, but? be made to minister to the good of others, 
have not been able by any process to arrive$there is no reason under heaven why you 
atthe desired result.” should not put it to use, and reap what ad- 
"Mr. Marsh smiled. “I have a mind to let$ vantage you can of it.” 
you cipher. week longer,” said he; “you are? Pauline, listening with an incredulous smile 
@ dbstinately and irrationally independent. ) to the talk of her old tutor, folded her hands 
that’s @ difficult problem you are trying to‘ upon the table before her, and leaning for- 
Wive, Pauline, and might puzzle a stronger ward, studied his face intently for some mo- 
Qiain than yours. The work found, and the‘ ments without speaking. 
ability therefor clearly demonstrated, there? ‘‘ My dear child, I was never in my life more 
Je remains an irreconcilable difference be-)sincere,” he said, interpreting her thought. 
ten wages and requirements, wifich, by the?‘ Have you forgotten the triumphs of your 
Conditions of the question, should be equal.>school days? Why, you could never read a 
Tocancel this difference, and obtain the an- composition as your fellow students did, with 
‘ewer sought, is well nigh impossible, from the slow, painful, studious attention to the copy, 
dab that in nearly every case the price ofS but, growing warm with your subject, your 
woman's labor is limited by the supposition carefully prepared paper would flutter away 
that she has only herself to provide for.‘ unheeded from your hand, and with that per- 
But——" The gentleman paused and looked? fect self-unconsciousness which is one of the 
at his companion attentively. charms of your speech and manner, you would 
“Well?” she said, lifting her eyes to his in{ give us your thoughts impromptu—better in 
‘‘arnest inquiry. many cases, I found, than your studied ones, 
“Twill help you as far as I can by anew seen, I dare say, it was to this previous 
‘atément of the proposition. Given the work, ¢ preparation that they owed their strength and 
‘nd the capacity to perform it, to find the un->soundness. Now, if you could do so well in 
‘Kown quantity equalling the indefinite wants} those immature days, you can do even better 
You wish to supply.” with your present knowledge and experience 
“That doesn’t seem to me a very clear state- (you needn't smile; I don’t think you are half 
Ment. I can make nothing out of it,” said(so wise as I am yet); and since circumstances 
Pauline, dubiously. render self-exertion necessary, it is best to use 
“Can you not? Perhaps because the work,‘ the talent the Master has entrusted to you, 
Mg an exceptional one, is distasteful to2and which, had the way stood clearly open for 
you.” its exercise, would have discovered itself to 
“Teannot even guess it.” you long ago. Don’t be afraid of the roaring 
“Indeed! Then you never have contem-‘ of those two lions, Custom and Prejudice. The 
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bold, pressing forward in a good cause, stitt Sendty “For, really, my ‘services’ in’ the 
find them chained.” direction indicated, cannot merit a very preat 
Mr. Marsh’s auditor, with her head bowed > reward. What truth have I to tell that is ng 
upon her hand and the fingers of the other trite and old, and.wearies with repeating? | 
beating a noiseless accompaniment to her ‘know absolutely nothing.” 
thoughts, sat, with eyes cast down, silently? Mr. Marsh laughed, softly, rising to his feet, 
revolving in her mind this new and unex- and looking down with an amused expression 
pected suggestion which evidently did not‘ at the face of his quondam pupil—* There is 
wholly please her. ecertainly hope for you,” he said... “ You arm 
“Granting that I have a faculty for theSin the rudiments of the highest wisdom if you 
work proposed,” she said, at last, meeting the ¢ have learned that you know nothing. .A great 
eyes that were watching every change in her 2.many of us serve out the apprenticeship of this 
face, ‘I do not see clearly that the object I Slife and enter upon the next. without discover. 
have in view could be reached in that direc-¢ing the very important truth that you have 
tion sooner than by other ways less pretenti-2found out so early. Now I am going to leave 
ous. My ambition cannot be permitted to‘ you to consider at leisure the matter of which 
soar above the question of dollars and i have been talking. Can you do better 
The only considerations allowed me in relation S than to act upon my suggestion? Think about 
to my choice of work are honesty and pecuni-¢ it.” 
ary profit. If I am satisfied on the first point, 2 
as regards this business, I do not: feel at allS CHAPTER XIII,—THE TRIAL. 
confident with respect to the latter. Imay bee And she thought about it. Some good peo- 
‘bold’ enough to push my way past those ple who may not have marked her character 
chained lions, (whose chains I do not see) but $sufficiently to anticipate her action in 4 case 
what if there be none brave enough to follow like this, will be surprised and disappointed, 
me? I think uncommon talent is required to 2 perhaps, that she gave a moment’s considers 
insure success to an undertaking of this kind.‘ tion to such a proposition, insteag of casting 
It would not be very profitable to speak with-2it behind her as a naughty suggestion of the 
eut an audience,” Sdevil; but it is a fact, which as a faithful 
“No; but after you have spoken to an¢biographer I have to record, that she did 
empty house a few times, you can take the ponder the matter long and seriously, and the 
hint, and go quietly in search of other employ-$more she pondered, the more the plan of her 
ment. I don’t imagine you will ever have an old friend commended itself to her judgment. 
opportunity to talk without an audience. Of?There were many objections to it, true; but 
course, you will have to reap your first fruitsScarrying the one vital question respecting it 
from é¢uriosity; but if you are true to yourself, ¢ straight to that Tribunal whither she carriéd 
the weaker motive will soon yield to one? for decision all questions affecting her life, she 
nobler in your hearers. Make the trial} no-$found no law of prohibition or condemnatory 
thing can be clearly proven without you Sb God against the work under consideration; 





SV 


though for myself, 1 have no doubt of your 2 but God and conscience said, you may doit if 
success. The public is not half as unjust as4you are able. 
disappointed would-be-geniuses represent, but? Was she able? Long time she vexed her 
is, in most cases, ready to acknowledge and 2soul in the effort to elicit a definite answer 
reward available talent of whatever kind or‘ this query, but it was like trying to discerm 
degtee, to quite the extent deserved. They some distant object through a thick veil of 
who speak the wisdom of coming generationsSmist. Everything was involved in doubt; 
may not always be appreciated by their menial by pressing forward could she arrive # 
temporaries, but these, knowing that the?certainty. How can one tell what one has 
eternal truth can never perish, are the last toSstrength to do until it is put to the test! 
complain of the neglect over which feeble-¢ Dubious as looked the prospect of gaining the 
brained aspirants to fame grow bitter oat end by the means proposed, she co 
melancholy. You haven’t so much genius,¢see nothing more promising, and resolved # 
Pauline, that you need fear the world will fail Q last to try the experiment and be guided by 
to appreciate you in your day and generation. § the result. 
It has present use for you, and will rewarde And this was what she told Mr. Marsh whe 
you according to the worth of your services.” She inquired for her decision, adding—" Nothing 
“How discouraging!” he responded, dubi-¢ more or less than failure or success can await 
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me, and I am ready to abide by the verdict of : some of my spare funds the proceeds of your 
the public. If I prove.myself worthy of en- future labors.” 

‘gouragement, no doubt I shall receive it; ifofS ‘ You have a very delicate way of bestowing 
contumely and neglect, I shall likewise get charities, Mr. Marsh,” Pauline answered, the 
my dues. Undeserved favor, certainly, I nei-Sredin her cheeks glowing more brightly, “ but 
ther expect nor desire.” : prefer my services to go before the reward, 





" “Bravo!” cried her adviser. ‘ That re->and in case of failure I cannot accept any com- 
‘wlve puts you on the high-road to success, I¢pensation for work that would be an injury 
shall be sorry to lose your services as a teacher ; 9 Ps instead of a benefit.” 
‘put since, sooner or later, I inevitably must, I$ ‘Is it so nominated in the bond?” quoted 
‘will hasten to secure them, if possible, in your2 the gentleman, with Shylock’s uncomprehend- 
new capacity, by inviting you to deliver theSing air. “I find no such conditions named. 
‘Maress at our next Commencement. Will you? For a specified work, well or illy performed, 
‘fayor us?” you are to receive a certain remuneration; 
Pauline smiled. “It is very gratifying to<such are the terms of the contract. I do be- 
my vanity to be asked to accept a benefit as if2lieve if you had been one of the laborers 
Twere to confer one. A stage for the exhibi- ° called at the eleventh hour to work in the 
tion of my untutored and untrained powers is? vineyard, as related in sacred parable, you 
not an offer to be scorned; but would it be aS would have ‘murmured at the good man of 
jost return for all your kindnesses to failuponcthe house’ for rewarding you equally with 
your hands?” < those who had ‘borne the heat and burden of 
“Pooh!” Mr. Marsh wheeled and walked ¢ the day,’ and reproached him for the injustice 
away with an impatient air, but came back in‘ of his dealing.” 
moment with a smile upon his countenance. 2 “Perhaps. I know that shame for my own 
“You may fail if you dare,” he said, in a mock ¢ unworthiness, and sympathy with the indigna- 
threatening voice. ‘I don’t believe you will tion of the veteran laborers would have out- 
think it best. I make only one proviso, and Tc balanced my gratitude to the master. I want 
smalmost certain that your good sense ren-Smy just dues; no more, If I am ever driven 
ders even that unnecessary. Don’t try to bee to the necessity of accepting alms for myself 
masculine, and afflict us with weak imitations‘ or friends, I will do so honestly and undisguis- 
of your gods and heroes. The worth of your¢ edly, and without seeking refuge for my 
work in this new field depends on your fidelity wounded pride under some miserable pretence 
to your own inward convictions of truth.¢of requital.” And to escape farther argument 
We don’t want at second hand any man’s2on the subject, Pauline bowed hastily to her 
Opinions, however wise and exalted. Bes ¢ superior, and retired from his presence. 
yourself; and give us a woman’s views of Continuing to discharge her duties as 
things,” S teacher, she prepared herself in leisure hours 
“In little, spiteful, cat-like scratches at of-¢ ° for the ordeal which, in her own mind, she 
fending theories and measures,” she said, withSdetermined should decide, once and forever, 
& nervous laugh and heightened color, “in¢her fitness for the employment commended by 
pin and needle thrusts at real or fancied Qher friend. If she passed the trial creditably, 
‘Wrongs; in microscopic observations of defi- she would dare a more ambitious effort ; but if 
ciencies and superabundancies; in wearisome eshe failed in this initial step, she would accept 
detail of insignificant trifles; in pedantic dis-Sthe warning, and press no farther in a way 
plays of small learning, by the use of language2that many might deem forbidden to her. 
the most extravagant and hyperbolical—I will Glowing with the fervor of thoughts and feel- 
try to satisfy you.” Cings ripe for expression, importuned by a 
“Good!” with a slightly disturbed look and$ thousand truths, old as eternity, but seeking a 
am answering laugh that had no depth. “ Butsnew birth through her utterance, she found the 
Jmind you give no extra touches. And now, ¢ preparation for her proposed work at least 
for the present, cease from borrowing pecuni- Stoo engrossing to admit of any fear respecting 
aty trouble, and leave off pressing your facul- 2 the issue, her sole trouble being to select from 
ties into a committee of the whole on waysSthe infinity of things that wanted to be said, 
‘nd means, If needed, the reward of your so- 2the ones befitting the occasion. This difficulty 
Ticited (may I say engaged ?) services for tea last surmounted, and her best thoughts 
ed occasion is at your command to-day, upon the subject to be discussed arranged for 
mal am quite ready to accept as security for Suse, the glow went out of heart and brain, and 
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cold, chilling doubts again crept in. Was not‘ tarried with purpose unaccomplished, striyi 
the step she was meditating altogether too‘ to crush out by an effort of the will the feay 
presumptuous? What ideas had. she to com- that a single forward step might have diss. 
municate that would interest an intelligent‘ pated. 
audience? Into what errors of judgment 5 At length, striding along the passage with 
might not her youth, ignorance and inexperi- 2 quick, impatient feet, came Mr. Marsh himself 
ence have led her? Were her convictions of‘ flinging open the door of her hiding-plag 
trath to be fully trusted? Then to this per-¢ without a show of ceremony. ‘ What is the 
turbed state of mind would succeed one of} meaning of this delay?” cried he, in sharp, 
calmness and assurance, in which the way, at‘ imperative tones. “There is not an instant 
whose entrance she stumbled, opened clearly 2 to lose. The people are waiting.” 
and broadly before her, and she saw herselfS She threw out her hands desperately. “Tell 
walking confidently forward without fear or’ them to go! Tell them I am suddenly sick— 
faltering; but suddenly the rolling billows of; dead—crazy—and cannot keep the engage 
doubt would go over her again, and a new‘ ment!” 
multitude of questions, seizing upon her like? He turned upon her with an angry gestare, 
monsters of the deep, would drag her down, ‘and a look such as she had never before seen 
down, while she struggled in vain to escape2in his face. ‘‘ What miserable folly is this?” 
or baffle them with answers. ‘he exclaimed, in a voice of passion. “T might 
But through conflict and calm she held firm‘ have known better than to trust you. I might 
to her resolve, and wrestled in secret with her have foreseen that some irrational womans 
fears; not guessing that the penetrating eyes‘ caprice would upset everything at last.” 
of her counsellor read the inward struggle inc Her heart gave a great bound, and stood 
the language of her face, while she studied his‘ suddenly still and calm. “Lead the way,” 
vainly to discover whether he truly felt the <she said imperiously, “I am ready.” 
confidence which he professed in her abilities, 2 With that taunt ringing in her ears, she 
or only designed his words for her encourage-“ could have walked over burning ploughshare 
ment in an attempt that was simply to prove’ without faltering. 
to him, perhaps, the truth or falseness of some An instant change came over the count 
theory. ¢nance of her companion, and he looked dow 
So the days one by one, with their doubts* at her with a curious smile as he offered his 
and troubles, fled backward, like the objects arm, which, without glancing at his face, she 
that we see when we are driven furiously for-¢ coldly rejected, motioning him silently 
ward by a power we do not control, and at‘advance, and following like a condemned 
last came up the day of trial and judgment, ¢ criminal going unflinchingly in the strength 
and the wheels of life stopped rolling and‘ of conscious innocence to execution. 
stood still for her to look full in the face of it.¢ The blank look and suppressed stir of si» 
What a magnifying of so small an event!? prise that followed her introduction to the 
True. She knew it, and smiled in self-deri-‘ audience, were certainly not very reassuring 
‘sion; but then it is so difficult at times to?and she stood upon the platform with the fed- 
estimate things at their just value. And this* ing which one might have who, on the gallows, 
occasion appeared more formidable to her from ‘ waits the descent of the fatal drop. 
the fact that Mr. Marsh had announced for.it? With a powerful effort, she compelled herself 
a speaker of unusual talent, whose name for‘ to pronounce the first words of her addres, 
the present he would not divulge, thus draw-< which she had so thoroughly studied that she 
ing together an expectant crowd, whose antici-? could have commanded them under almost 
pations she felt doomed to disappoint. Sany circumstances; but in the profound still. 
All day she fought with her dread, that’ness that pervaded the house, her voice 
ceased not a moment to torment her, gaining ) remarkable for its clear, penetrating quality— 
more and more the mastery over her, until, ‘sounded so strange and unnatural that she 
as the decisive hour drew closer, she began to2hardly recognized it as her own. Proceeding 
cast wildly about for some loophole of escape, ‘slowly, carefully, as if she were blindly fed 
and to pray for thunderbolts, earthquakes and’ ing her way along the path of her discoum™ 
tornadoes to scatter the waiting assembly.‘ uttering every word in an absent, hesitating, 
Twice she had been summoned from the soli-? compulsory manner, that indicated no present 
tude that she had sought for self-composure ; interest in her theme, but only the desperal 
and preparation for her trial, but yet she‘ effort of a somewhat treacherous memory, 
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ping of her speech gave meagre promise of 
' entertainment to her listeners, who were be- 
inning covertly to smile and exchange sig- 
tificant glances with each other. 
_But gradually she grew warm with her sub- 
ject; the awful, oppressive restraint that had 
lain upon every faculty gave way, and her 
woul swung clear of its icy fetters, and her 
freed thoughts poured themselves into ready 
words that were not paid out slowly and 
grudgingly by a sluggish memory. The truth 
tose up before her mighty and strong, and in 


5 
{than hers had overlooked, or regarded as too 
narrow for the exercise of their grander powers. 


OHAPTER XIV.—EXPOSTULATION. 

$ “Is the word Forward?” Mr. Marsh asked 
Pauline, on the day succeeding her effort. 

“ Forward,” she answered, resolutely. 

§ “Then I am commissioned‘to lay before 
2you two invitations to lecture, from sources 
‘that prove I did not overrate your talent or 
echances of success, or else as great fools as I 
‘ occupy much higher positions, and enjoy a 


its presence she forgot all else, losing herself< more enviable reputation for sagacity and in- 


in its greatness, and by her fervor and earnest- 
ness causing her hearers to lose themselves, 


and forget her in a higher interest. It might 


have been difficult for many of them to have 
told what they thought of her, for while they 
were taking notes and making mental criti- 
dems, she suddenly disappeared, manifesting 
herself no more to their consciousness until in 
areign of breathless stillness, they opened 
their eyes and saw her gliding from the plat- 
form and out the open door, glowing, impas- 
sioned, as little like the cold, pale, stammering 
girl that had stood before them an hour ago, 
- could well be imagined. 

Now, somebody who detests prodigies in 
stories as sincerely as I do, may turn his back 
m“Pauline” just here (if, indeed, he hasn't 
previously done so), under the impression that 
‘monster of unnatural proportions and com- 
binations is about to be sprung upon him. I 
tordially tender him my profound sympathy, 
but ask, as a favor, the light of his countenance 


slittle longer, solemnly assuring him that if 


the young lady’s discourse could have been 
Written down for his inspection, he would find 
quite‘enough faults of diction, and possibly 
inaccuracies in statement, and consequently 


rors in conclusion, to absolve from the charge ‘ 


of representing her as doing and being more 
than nature, circumstance and education war- 
Tented. But one thing he might not find in a 


speech so reported, and there he would miss 2 


ité moving power—the impassioned earnest- 
ness, born of strong convictions, which (after 
the thrall of diffidence consequent on the 
itrangeness of her position was broken,) kin- 
her words with a life that cannot be com- 
Manicated by pen. She spoke with fervor 
that which she felt and believed; in this lay 
her strength and charm. That her views were 
k d or comprehensive, is not claimed; 
ney were rather suggestive and provocative 
M thought in directions which minds farther 
Maching and more inclined to generalization 


esight. They will take you before larger and 
; more critical audiences than that you addressed 
last night, and the remuneration for your 


Sservices will be greater, you perceive—a fact 
(of vaster importance in your eyes than all the 
rest, I dare say, you mercenary creature,” he 
said, watching her set the seal and superscrip- 
tion to a letter containing the check he had 


brought to her. “I’m sorry you haven't a 


higher incentive to this work.” 

She looked up quickly, with a shadow of 
pain and doubt darkening her face. She had 
felt some misgivings on that very point. “I 
mean to be honest,” she said, humbly. ‘To 
save myself and those I love from starvation, I 
will not speak what I do not believe to be 
truth. For the rest, if there be anything in- 
teriorly wrong in my motive, I hope God will 
forgive it, and lead me toa better. If I had 
not been spurred to it by necessity, I never 
should have presumed to the work at all.” 

“IT know it, and some of us may thank 
Heaven for the necessity. The pain with 
which you shrink from the probe of my un- 
meaning words, proves too much morbidness of 
feeling on the subject of your motives. There 
is no need for you to afflict yourself on that 
point. They who have served mankind in the 
2 highest ways, have most frequently been driven 
2to it by the same spur that urges you. It is 
Cone of God’s means. But what has become -of 
those impish fears with which you\wrestled in 
Shand to hand combat yesterday ?” 
$ “TI don’t know. Exorcised, perhaps, by 
S your voice and look when you summoned me 
Clast night.” 

“Ha! An astonishingly natural actor, was 
I not?” 

“So astonishingly natural that you will not 
be able to convince me to-day that your words 
were not the ebullition of actual feeling.” 

“One must hurt, sometimes, to help,”’ he 
said, apologetically. “You will admit now, 
that you were irrationally apprehensive of 
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failure, and needed a sharp word to restoreS had been maintained in the interval, Pauling 
you to reason.” consenting to this upon condition that if ' 
“T hope the same necéssity will not again? should not be made a medium of urging hig 
occur,” she replied. “I am wiser than I was‘ suit, to which he was unwilling to take # 
yesterday, when I was striving to prepare my-¢ negative answer, and to which she would give 
self for the dreaded action by fighting down my no other until more fully assured that he 
apprehensions of failure. That was vain labor ; } regard exceeded the bounds of friendship, 
but when I ceased struggling and went for-§ promising at the expiration of a year, if hig 
ward, my doubts of themselves took flight.” mind remained unchanged, to reconsider hig 
“Exactly. It is worse than useless to par-¢ proposal, and give, if she could, from the heart 
ley with such demoniacal tormentors. Walk‘ an affirmative answer; but at all events’g 
straight ahead in the way of duty, and one by ¢ final one. 
one they will drop down limp and cold by the? “I determined to respond in person to yout 
road-side. But I had almost forgotten a part‘ last letter,” George said at length, breaking 
of my errand. There is a strange young: the silence that had fallen between them. : 
gentleman in the visitor’s room waiting to see) Pauline bowed, and waited for him to pro 


you.” ceed. 
“ His name?” “And so came down yesterday, in ordert@ 
“ Really,” fumbling in his pocket, rubbingS be present at your ‘ Lecture’ last evening,”"hé 


his forehead, “really, I think I’ve lost it.¢ continued, in a peculiar tone, fixing his eyes 
What an unfaithful waiter. It was something ¢ upon her face, which crimsoned to the fore 
Irish—Barney, Bridget or O’Brien. Some en-S head under his gaze. 

thusiastic admirer, likely, calling to express¢ ‘I did not tell you,” she began, in a quick 
his appreciation of your effort last evening.» breathless way, and paused, with an inquiring 
It is a shame to have kept him so long wait-S look. 

ing. Pray go to his relief. Shall I mail this? “No, you did not invite me to attend—did 


letter with mine?” ¢ not even hint when or where you were @ 
“* Please.” § make your debut in the réle of public speaker; 


iy ¢ but confiding to me your contemplated scheme, 
The waiting visitor, who for half an hourSI guessed very readily—knowing Mr. Marshis 
had been pacing impatiently back and forth,$ progressive ideas—with whom it originated, 
wheeled sharply around as Pauline entered? and rightly conjectured that your first effort 
the room, and advanced to meet her with an5 would be made under his superintendence. A 
unsmiling countenance. §few inquiries, and consultation with one of 
She gave him her hand cordially. “This is- his printed circulars, gave me what informe 
a surprising pleasure, Mr. Bryan,” she said,‘ tion I desired, and, as I told you, I cameim 
face and voice testifying to the sincerity ofj response to your last letter, and to witness 
her words. ®your success in this new and rather bold 
“T have had time to infer since you were $ undertaking.” " 
notified of my presence here, that my visit Pauline’s foot tapped the carpet nervously, 
was inopportune, if not disagreeable,” he an-2and a red spot burned hotly in either cheek; 
swered, pointedly. ‘but she did not reply, and another silene@ 
“Pardon. There was some delay in thes ensued. 
transmission of your message. Icameinstantly? ‘‘ Pauline,” spoke the gentleman again, if 
upon its delivery,” was the smiling apology. ¢softer tones, rising and taking a seat near 
George Bryan bowed in cold acceptance of) hers, ‘I was pained to see you in the position 
the excuse; but there was something so¢that you occupied last night. It was one 
strange, not to say discourteous, in his usual2 which no man of true feeling could wish 
suave manner, that Pauline felt chilled and; see filled by the dear friend whom he hoped to 
offended, and would venture no farther re-¢ call sometime by a tenderer appellation. 
mark—brief, embarrassing silence ensuing, in? ‘I am sorry to havé pained you,” she al 
which they seated themselves distantly, each $ swered, simply. 
with eyes steadily averted from the other's “Tf you had known my feelings, you would 
face. >not have taken this step?” he asked, eagerly, 
They had met but once since their hurried, $. glowing with pleasure in the anticipated reply: 
troubled parting at Bryan Lodge, nearly ac “If I had not ‘taken this step,’ I should not 
year before, but @ constant corregpondence> have known your ‘feelings,’” was the 
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snip “Frequently during ‘our acquaint-¢ than an unnatural craving for notoriety, since 
vs Me ance we have touched in conversation and >it gives no promise of the pecuniary profit 
a eorespondence upon this and kindred matters, ( that you profess to be seeking.” 
ig yatyou havealwaysso ordered yourspeechthat? A brief pause for his words to take effect, 
he itwas-a concealment rather than an index to$and to allow the lady to defend herself; but 
wee yout true'sentiments. If I had been aware of¢ she remained obstinately silent and—smiling. 
; your feeling on this subject, however, [hardly 2 “I am disappointed—disappointed,” affirmed 
ni think my action could have been different,¢the gentleman, again, rising to his feet and 
his since the necessity that forced me to it would 2 beginning to pace slowly back and forth. “I 
att haye remained the same.” fancied you a woman who, in woman’s proper 
% “T can see no necessity in the case,” he said, 2domain—the Empire of Home—would reign 
with a dissatisfied air. ‘“ You knew that you$ with grace, dignity and wisdom, finding there 
ar had only to speak a single word, and a life of? ample scope for all your powers, and cherish- 
ng ase, luxury, and the retirement so dear to)ing no weak ambition to shine in walks ap- 
the heart of a true woman, could at once be§ pointed for the feet of man alone to tread. I 
wr yours.” : believed you had that instinctive sense of the 
“Mine; she answered, slowly; ‘but the ‘fitness of things, which must make clear to you 
to comfort and happiness of others were con- the fact that woman’s true power does not lie 
he cmed in the question I had to decide. The‘in haranguing the multitude, but in the exer- 
* ‘single word’ that would have given me a life 2 cise of those still, sweet, secret influences pecu- 
i of luxury, would have reduced my friends to? liar to her sphere, and which, small and insig- 
pauperism.” ‘nificant as they may first appear, widen in 
, “Would they be more paupers if fed from 2 ever broadening circles, until lost in the illim- 
ng my plenty than from your insufficiency ?” itableness of eternity. I thought you a wo- 
“Yes ; because in your gifts there would be 2? man content to conform to the order of nature, 
ig 4 they would taste the bitterness of depen->to be what God intended you—the inspirer 
to denéé; but mine they can accept without feel-< and unseen prompter of noble thoughts and 
ss ing humiliated in the act; for in love ind ew and a worker in rudiments, moulding 
rr cannot be taken than is given ; the exchange is ‘into forms of beauty and impressing with the 
4 | Mlways equal.” principles of love and justice plastic but im- 
‘- os “But I would love them, too, for your sake.‘ mortal spirits, through whom, years hence, 
rt Your people should be my people,” Bryan said,~ you would speak with a power and eloquence 
A tenderly reaching out his hand in search of S beside which such platform ravings as you last 
of ; night gave us a sample of, sink into utter in- 
3 “Wooers sometimes promise more than hus- significance. I had faith in your recognition 
* bands are pleased to pay,” was the smiling re-$ of and regard to a truth clearly manifest to 
a jomder. “I do not doubt your generosity, but 2eyes not wilfully blinded, that woman has no 
a Ishtink unaccountably from accepting it. It$ genius for the work you have undertaken—no 
must be that I do not love you, or I could re-? powers which, so exercised, can win the atten- 
, concile myself to the thought of yielding my > tion and respect of the public; thatif she have 
7 cares to you without this miserable, depress-< ideas (which is rare) that reflect new light on 
4 & 'Bfecling of dependence and indebtedness; ) matters lying outside her own special province, 
; for in love, as I said, there is no indebted-‘she must communicate them by other means— 
1 Rese.” it may be by the lips of her chosen and be- 
y “Ido not comprehend your nice distinc-§ loved.” 
n tions,” the gentleman answered, with a hint? Mr. Bryan came abruptly to a stop in his 
- of scorn in his voice and on his lip. “I can-$walk and speech, a faint flush tinging the 
» § 8, with pain, I am disappointed in you, ¢ whiteness of his forehead as by that mysteri- 
o § Petline. You are less than the woman I be-)ous agency which sometimes whisks us mo- 
lieved you, if you prefer to the sweet seclusion § mentarily outside ourselves, and gives us “ to 
‘3 and quiet pleasures of domestic life, an engage- 2 see oursel’s as ithers see us,” he was rendered 
ment attended with many mortifications and ‘suddenly conscious of the impression he was 
d ‘publicity that will not raise, but lower you? making. Certainly, his auditor could no longer 
| in the respect of all good men. The instincts complain that his speech furnished no index 
) Oftrue womanhood, it seems to me, wouldlead?to his sentiments on one question, at least. 
ff YUto accept my offer, and relinquish at onceSHe had rarely spoken with more freedom, 
~ f tis wild schemo, which evinces little more{ never with more feeling, and in some alarm he 
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began to draw back to neutral ground, and5 of conscience—and her own business—ag al} 
assume his noncommittal face and manner. questions of conscience are. She cannot be 

“I humbly trust I am in some respects the) compelled to fulfil her duties. Acta of legisla 
woman you believed me,” Pauline said, seeing ¢ ture will not make—no, nor unmake—faithfal 
that he waited for a reply. “But when I? wives and mothers. They -may restrict wo- 
speak by the mouth of my ‘chosen and be-‘men to what is named, and I do not denyiy 
loved,’ or when he speaks for himself, he will? her ‘ proper sphere,’ but this will not insur 
not lecture on the duties and relations of righ pe discharge of the obligations pertaining 
men, or presume to prescribe or circumscribe? thereto. It is a work of love. But you am 
their work, having sufficient faith in and rev-) leading me into too many words on this sub- 
erence for the wisdom of the Creator to sup-¢ject. Let us talk of something else.” 
pose that He gives to each individual a juster ) “You are firm in your determination, then, 
sense of the use of his or her special faculties$to pursue the path in which you have taken 
than He gives to any other, and as a conse-? the initial step, despite my wishes and remon- 
quence, women know their moral and social ‘ strances,” Bryan said, with a smothered gleam 
obligations as a class much better than men‘ of fire in his partially veiled eyes. 
can teach them.” “I am sorry to disregard your wishes, but 

“You have taken a circuitous way to tell? my resolution was formed before I knew them, 
me to mind my own business,” George an-)and you do not show them grounded in ree 
swered, with a slightly embarrassed laugh.<¢sons sufficient to persuade me to renounce it,” 
“Can you not see that the intent of my words 2 was the answer. 
was to challenge you to @ defence of your$ ‘You will go forward—and downward?” 
newly assumed position ?” “T will go forward—and upward.” 

“If I thought it needed any defence, I would$ ' “Then,” carried by excited feeling com- 
at once desert it,” Pauline responded. “ Vol- pletely off his neutral ground again, “then 
untarily, I will not stand in any place where) you may consider our relations at an end. If 
the act necessitates an apology. Words are< you will persist in a course that you know to 
superfluous here. I vindicate my position in2be im direct violation of my feelings, andia 
holding it.” contradiction to the laws and uses of your own 

“But such vindication will hardly satisfy ¢ nature, you cannot suppose that in heart and 
the people. They will want to know by what’ purpose I will remain unchanged towards you? 
argument you demonstrate your right to hold¢I have offered you love and marriage for the 
it.” < last time.” 

“Works are the most powerful arguments I$ ‘Thanks for the assurance. I shall be m® 
know. If I cannot demonstrate my right by 2 lieved of the disagreeable necessity of refusing 
these, I will yield the situation, thereby mak-Ssuch offers. And now, Mr. Bryan, I think we 
ing virtual confession of my incompetence; 2had better part. You are not in the mood for 
and apology for my pretensions.” Ssaying pleasant things, and I am passionate 

“But,” veering around to another point, cand apt to retaliate when sharp words are thrust 
“perhaps you will concede that woman’s2atme. There’s no use in our standing in the 
highest mission is not to shine in thé lyceum,‘ attitude of combatants, firing our contrary 
to speak by the ballot, nor to rule in legis- opinions at each other, giving and receiving 
lative halls.” wounds that will be long in healing, and then 

“Very freely, Mr. Bryan. I might consider‘ leave scars as remembrancers of our conflict. 
the making of such a point as an insult to my 2 We will agree to disagree on one question, a 
common-sense, if I did not suppose youthought leat I harbor no unkind feeling towards 
again my ‘position challenged it.’ But whilejyou. Shall we say good-by like friends?” 

I admit, nay, insist that woman's highest mis-> Involuntarily his fingers closed in » warm 
sion does not point her specially in the direc-5 pressure on the hand cordially extended, and 
tions you have named, I declare my frm: he held it a fast prisoner while his ey@# 
belief in her right to do whatever she has the Ssearched the face above it for some signs of re- 
ability to do—to shine, to speak, to rule, ac-¢lenting. He hated to part so. He felt uncom 
cording to her gift, in any and every place? fortably conscious that he had not made the 
from kitchen to senate, when the act involves‘ wisest use of his opportunity—that he was 
no neglect of holier duties in her God-appointed 2 leaving a bad impression of his character and 
relations, And of this matter-she is to be theSsentiments—that he had said a good many 
judge, and not another. It is a pure question’ things which were not quite gentlemanly. 
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He! it seemed incredible; but then he was (no more of this, you know,” she said, moving 
exasperated by the girl’s coolness, and her in- 2towards the door. ‘If analyzed and traced to 
difference to his opinions. its source, the mawkish sentiment to which 
“You will pardon any seeming rudeness I ¢you allude may not be found among the high- 
may have shown. in this interview,” he said, est of man’s nature. Shall I send any one to 
tetaining the hand she was making an effort‘ you?” 
towithdraw. ‘You don’t know what it is to2 ‘“ Noone. I may consider myself dismissed ?” 
aman of fine, true feeling, to think of the wo- 2 “T hear the stir of departure among some of 
man he loves best, standing conspicuously in (the pupils with whom I wish to exchange a 
public places, the observation and remark of parting word. You will excuse me if I say 
curious crowds, who may watch the glow and good: by to you first?” 
sparkle of soul-light in her face, and drink the 2 “Of course. My claims are nothing. You 
inspiration of her voice as well as he.” belong to the multitude.” 
Pauline snatched her hand from his hota, She looked at him reproachfully, bowed, and 
partially relaxed by the look of impatience ) went out. 
that flashed into her face. ‘‘ There was to be (To be continued.) 





FOSSIL PLANTS. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, 
Lecturer on Botany in the Charing Cross Hospital College of Medicine, London. 





“The study of vegetable fossils,” says Pro- activity, first appeared above the universal 
fessor Henfrey, ‘is far less satisfactory than‘ waters in the form of islands. But when the 
that of animal remains, since, in the great first rocks emerged from the primeval ocean, 
majority of cases, plants are formed of verySthey must have been without any humus or 
perishable material.” By the study of thecvegetable mould. Therefore, the first plants 
structure of a fossil bone or shell, we aps Saskeigh grew on the land must have been such 
enabled, in many instances, to recognize the as could draw from the atmosphere and rain- 
genus and even the species of animal to which 2 water all their supplies of food, and -create 
it belonged ; but it is far otherwise with plants.‘ their own humus, by decaying through suc- 
“The vegetable bodies which can resist the? cessive generations. Now we know that the 
long-continued action of water, are few, and $ very lowest tribe of Cryptogamic plants, 
these furnish only characters of large sections¢ lichens, mosses, and alg» or sea-weed, are 
of the vegetable kingdom, without furnishing 2 alone capable of forming thus humus, and they 
generic, far less specific distinctions.” would seize upon the newly-emerged rocks, 

It is therefore probable that the fossil plants 2 exactly as we find them to-day on the rocks 
Which have hitherto been found, only partially g which bound our sea-shores or the margin of 
tepresent the former plant-creations which Bre: § ont rivers. It is true that the fossil remains 
ceded and prepared the way for the present )of lichens and mosses have not been found, 
one, and there is no denying that ideas obtained¢ but these plants, doubtless, existed in the 
from fossil plants must be necessarily inebee- Sqpendant abundance, because they are ever 
ficial and very speculative. There is, however, $ associated with ferns, which as fossils are 
& sufficient amount of evidence furnished by ? found in the greatest profusion in almost every 
Vegetable fossils to prove satisfactorily that’ esclosical formation. Besides, it must be 
the first plants did not originate from seed, ? borne in mind that the preservation of plants 
but from spores. They were undonbtedly Sas fossils necessarily depends on their struc- 
flowerless plants, such as lichens, mosses, club-¢ ture, and that these lower forms of Crypto- 


_ Moss trees (Lepidodendra), and tree-ferns;?gamous or flowerless plants, lichens and 


these formed for a long succession of ages aS mosses, are totally devoid of that woody and 
leading feature in the vegetation of the ancient vascular structure which enters into the com- 
World, All naturalists are agree@ that lent ceuitien of the higher plants. 

earth’s surface was originally covered with The vascular and woody cryptogams have, 
the ocean, and gradually, owing to voleanic ; however, been found imthe greatest plenty as 
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‘ossils. But they all belong to species and¢ until now, has been in existence, and in new 


genera long since extinct. The vascular Oryp-¢ varieties and splendors has continued to be’ 
e 


togams of this remote period consisted ofS developed. 


gigantic trees with the most simple foliage,? Amentiferous or catkin-bearing trees, which 
having cylindrical stems without leaves; theSare admitted to be low in organization with! 
tall columnar calamite, the Lepidodendron,< inconspicuous flowers, such as the willow, 


which appears to have been only a gigantic?birch, beech, hazelnut, poplar ‘and hornbeam; 
Lycopodium or club-moss, and tree-ferns, with¢ preceded true-leaved trees with conspicuous 
an undergrowth of herbaceous plants, having flowers in the plan of creation. Among trees 
neither flowers nor fruit, but carrying in their$ with flowers more highly developed and con- 
place simple sporules. The tree-ferns et prem the tulip poplar (Liriodendroh) ap- 
remains are so abundant in the coal forma-S pears to be an ancient forest form; so, also; 
tion—alike at Pottsville, in Pennsylvania, and<¢ trees belonging to the Leguminose or the peg 
Newcastle, in England—would only grow in Stribe, such as the honéy locust (Gledits-chia) 
@ warm, moist climate; and the calamite, which< and the false acacia (Robinia), All these trees 
is closely allied to our common Equisetum or¢had a prior existence to trees bearing edible 
Horsetail, now of a very diminutive size,‘ fruits and flowers, still more highly organized 
would grow only in marshy lowlands. cand belonging to the natural order, Rosacea; 

The marine alge or seaweed, and probablySas, for example, those favorite and justly- 
the most simple forms of them, were in reality prized fruit trees, the apple, pear, plum, 


the first vegetable inhabitants of our globe.>cherry, peach and apricot; these trees seem 


They would naturally form in the shallowingsto have been coeval with the first appearance 
waters as soon as the rocks had risen sufi- ¢ of man, ag their remains are found only in, 
ciently near to the surface of the ocean toScomparatively speaking recent geological 
catch the rays of the sun; and when land was? formations. 
at last visible, and here and there an islandS The most important fact taught by fossil 
was to be seen rugged and lorn, it would be-¢ plants, is that the organic and inorganic crea- 
come covered with lichens, mosses and ferns, S tion SLOWLY assumed its present appearance; 
the first offspring of the young creation. Cand the evidence would seem to lead us irre 
There can be no doubt whatever, also, from¢ sistibly to the conclusion that changes take 
the specimens and fragments of plants left in< place in the organization by which their forms 
the oldest sedimentary rocks, that the first? become adapted to the everchanging land- 
flowering land plants were swamp plants.Sscape. Just as the present form of a grand 
They appear to have been Cyperaceous plants¢and venerable tree, which appears to us to be 
or sedges, and water lilies (Mympheacee).S fixed, but in reality is as fleeting and evanes- 
Indeed, the vegetative remains would seem to¢ cent as all the other forms through which that 
indicate for ages a swampy condition of things. 2 tree has passed from its first life-movement im 
The evidence from fossil plants shows that asc the seed, is the final result of a long series of 
the land became more elevated and free from@antecedent changes; so it is with the globe 
water, Cycadacere, or plants allied to the tag02 Which we inhabit. The present appearance, 
palm, and coniferous trees, such as the pine2or rather phase of creation, is the necessary 
and fir, with needle-shaped leaves and incon-Sresult of a long succession of antecedent 
spicuous flowers of extreme simplicity of changes, of which the earth’s crust has’ pre- 
organization, were added to these Orypto-5Sserved the memorial ; and the present arrange 
gamous forests of the primeval world. ements of land and water, the forms of our 
Coniferous trees, such as the pine, fir, larch, > herbaceous plants, shrubs and forest trees, aré 
and cedar, also ferns, club-mosses, mosses and¢ now no more fixed or unalterable than at any 
lichens, are therefore among the most ancient? previous epoch. Nothing on earth is per 
vegetable inhabitants of the earth. Land sen nor if there is any truth in the teachings 
sea have repeatedly changed places, but these? of the past and any constancy in nature. 
types of the vegetable world have continued In order to appreciate the evidence on which 
to survive, ever ornamenting the planetary¢those conclusions rest, it is necessary for the 
burface, notwithstanding all the mutations toSreader to be a thoroughly practical botanist, 
which that surface has been subjected. They  sequainted with the plants of different locali- 
have descended to us from the earliest periods? ties and climates. In a word, fossil plants 
of the creation. The, ancient natural order, plainly teach this lesson, and that, too, in‘a 
Conifers, from the eatfiest geological periods ¢ language which cannot be misunderstood, 
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J yiz., that flowerless plants of a low type of2not the associated series of plant-creations 
organization were first created, and are there-Swhich have preceded and prepared the way 
fore the oldest inhabitants of the globe; that¢for the préssnt> one? I cannot help feeling 
the more highly organized flowering plants othat there is order and pre-arrangement in all 
have been introduced in succession, commenc-<these onward movements; and the wonder is 
i ing with those having inconspicuous leaves 2 that, despite the convplsions which have re- 
H and flowers, characterized by the greatest S peatedly shattered the planetary surface, vege- 
amount: of structural simplicity; as, for ex-ctation should have gone on improving in 
ample, Coniferous and Amentiferous trees ; > variety, loveliness and grandeur. 
. and lastly, the evidence shows that the most¢ And now the most beautiful day of the crea- 
. highly organized flowering plants; that is togtion has dawned, and the sun shines forth 
' sy, herbs, shrubs and trees with conspicuous‘ from the heavens through a pure and healthy 
' flowers, have all been created at a compara-2atmosphere, clear and without a cloud. Our 
tively speaking modern geological period. planet is now stable, no more empoisoned gases 
| 


These views of Nature tend greatly to en-¢ escape from its interior, and no more destruc- 
large our ideas of a Divine Providence. To $tive revolutions menace the tranquillity of its 
think that through the all but eternal ages¢surface. Peace is at length established among 

during which our planet has gone on —— opposing forces of Nature, which appear to 

round thé sun, its plant-covering should have‘ have been reconciled only to achieve in man 

) been. continually improving in beauty, variety ¢the last grand act of creation: The germ of 

ee 8 and grandeur, and this, too, notwithstanding § his being existed from the first origin of things 

| all the convulsions to which its crust has been 3 to his introduction, all the changes of the past 
subjected, visible everywhere in its shitteredy clearly point. The destiny of man, although 
and uplifted strata! Fossil plants may beSthrough storm, will still be upward and on- 
truly regarded as the. remains of a system of? ward. Or at least the onward progress of 
vegetable life, developed under external con-‘% Nature through the countless ages of the past, 
ditions, which are no longer the same in any ¢should inspire that confidence. 

" part of the earth. The calamite, lepidodendron, > 
and other extinct forms of vegetation on which ¢ 
ur sun once shone, have disappeared forever? THE Brain 1x Steep.—The principal evi- 
living agents from the surface of our planet, $dence as to the state of the human brain in 
because they have finished the work which ¢sleep, is derived from the observation of a wo- 
Providence assigned them. They probably$man at Montpelier, a case well known and 
could not live in the present world, but they often quoted. She had lost a portion of the 
helped to carry on the work of creation whilst skull-cap, and the brain and its membranes 
they did live. And the same remarks apply were exposed. “‘When she was in deep or 
to the present living plant-tenants of our sound sleep, the brain_lay in the skull almost 
globe. There is not a lichen, moss or fern, aS motionless; when she was dreaming, it became 
flower or forest tree, wherever growing, which Selevated ; and when her dreams, which she re- 
is not now contributin g its part to the advance Slated on waking, were vivid-or interesting, the 
of Nature; and all are just as beautifully ¢brain was protruded through the cranial aper- 
adapted to the present stage of the world’s Sture.” This condition has also been experimen- 
progress. In this respect, the hyssop, which ° tally brought about and observed in animals; 
springeth out of the wall, and the cedar of2and the same result has been seen; namely; 
Lebanon, the insignificant and great, are alike that in sleep, the surface of the brain and its 
important, because united with each other inc membranes became pale, the veins ceased to 
inseparable bonds. _Sbe distended, and only a few small vessels con- 

Reader, if you cultivate a garden, as I hope< taining arterial blood were discernible. 

you do, you can see the beginning and end of 
the. lowly plants growing around your dwell-§ ‘Suz aLways MADE Home Harry.”—Such 
ing, and you know that they put forth a?was the brief but impressive sentiment which 
regular cycle of appendages, of leaves, flowers 5a friend wished us to add to an obituary notice 
and fruits. It is the same with the fortat 5 of ‘‘one who had gone before.” What better 
trees, whose life history covers a longer space 9 tribute could be offered to the memory of the 
of time: Now if the cycle of life-changes‘¢loved and lost? Eloquence, with her loftiest 
Which form collectively the life of a flower or 2eulogy, could afford gins so sweet or 
tree, is conducted on plan and system, why touching. 
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JUST A FLIRTATION. 


BY 8, ANNIE FROST. 

“ Just a flirtation; nothing more serious, I<¢ Sitting there, half musing, half mocking her 
assure you. He amuses me, I seem to amuse? own thoughts, she thought the summer over, 
him—there lies the whole affair in a ara had come from her New York home tired 
shell.” of gayety, and thinking she was weary of being 

“ Just a flirtation!” a belle. Yet she had entered into all the 

The first speaker had uttered the three $ pleasures of the fashionable watering-place 
words in a gay, careless tone, with a laugh ° with the keenest zest. Féted and courted as 
that displayed the curves of a pretty mouth, 2 the only child and heiress of a wealthy father; 
two rows of pearly teeth, and the daintiest ofSadmired for her beauty and the sparkling 
dimples on a round chin and in rosy cheeks.‘ talents she evinced in music and conversation, 
She was standing before a mirror twisting ¢ few had deemed it worth while to seek for any 
flowers into her hair. Very winsome, grace- inner treasures of heart and soul. She had 
ful and beautiful she looked in her airy even-<¢ been the spoiled child of fortune from her im 
ing dress, with the myrtle twisted in her ¢ fancy, and perhaps the keen blade of criticism 
glossy curls. 2 had never cut, one of her remarks till now. 

But as the echo of her words fell upon here “Flirts have been murderers before now,” 
ear, the smile faded from her face, and she2she said in her heart, and forthwith rose the 
turned to her companion with a look of sur- $ memory of the list of cavaliers who had danced 
prise that was almost terror.’ The measured,‘ attendance upon her for the last two years 
stern tone suited well the grave, sad face of§There was not one where her vanity could 
the elderly lady who had spoken them. ¢ flatter itself with execution ;to death. They 

“ Just a flirtation,” she echoed, rising as she 2 could all flirt, flatter, pine, sentimentalize and 
spoke. “ Take heed, Eleanor Browning; flirts recover ; but—but—James Hill was of differ 
have been murderers before now. James HillSent metal. He was in earnest. A self-made 
is not a man to flirt with. He is too noble, too’ man, who had struggled up from ignorance to 
good and true to be the plaything of a coquette. § eminence in his profession—law. A man who 
I shall tell him how you regard his atten- ; had never been in the round of society, who 
tions.” And before Eleanor could reply, Mrs. knew nothing of fashion’s g'itter and empty 
Wilkins went from the room. forms. A man who had lived a deep, true 

‘‘T wonder who made her my judge and ad-? life, and who had come now for rest from 
viser?” said the young girl, pettishly. ‘She? mental labors, and to attend the wishes of his 
takes strange liberties for a mere acquaintance. § aunt, who was fast sinking under a fatal disease, 
Being James Hill’s aunt, does not make her It was hard to say how such a man had 
my dictatress. I wonder if she will tell him<come into the train of Eleanor's lovers, but 
what I said? I don’t care;” and she tossed{ there he was, and she singled him out for 
her head defiantly. ‘ Only eight o’clock ! I$ special favor. Her conscience was not easy; 
wont go in to the hop yet. I wonder if she) as she sat in the moonlight recalling the flirta- 
will tell him?” she thought again. “ Pshaw!‘tion. She had let him see far into the recesses 
why should I care ?” Sal her heart, half unconsciously opening to his 

And yet she did care. She sat dowtiby the 2 earnest, sincere nature all that was true and 
window and looked out upon a wide stretch of} real in her own. Long walks and long talks 
beach, and beyond that the the tossing, gleam-< came to her memory, and she became restless 
ing waves of the broad Atlantic glittered in 2 as she thought of how she had opened her souls 
the soft moonlight. Here and there were chambers to the eye of the man who she felt 
groups of strollers, who had come out from thes in her inmost heart loved her. 
heated ball-room into the cool sea-air. Gays ‘ Dreaming in the moonlight?” 
laughter floated up to the window, low mur-2 The voice roused her. “Aunt Edith,” she 
murs of distant voices crept there too, and 5 said, looking up, “did you not tell me Mr 
Eleanor wondered if some of them bore thes Wilkins was an old schoolmate of yours?” 
burden of the same  _— she had led Jamese ‘Yes; but I have not seen her since we left 
Hill into. school, until this summer.” 
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“She is Very cross and disagreeable.” S their childhood, and turned religious scoffers 

“Hush, Nellie—hush! She is broken-Sin the overwhelming bitterness of the anguish 
hearted. She is dying of grief.” of such a blow.” 

“ Auntie |!”’ $ A long silence fell upon the room. The 

“Thad a long talk with her this morning.¢moon threw long, silvery rays upon Nellie’s 
Shall I tell you what she told me?” eface and dress, and showed the cheeks pale, 

“Yes. I like a story, you know.” Sand the eyes growing earnest and deep. 

“This is a sad one. When I knew he After awhile, she whispered—‘Go down, 
Wilkins, or, as she was then, Ellen Lawson, Sauntie. I will join you in our parlor in a lit- 
she was one of the brightest, happiest girls in? tle while.” 
our school, in full health, with beauty, talent $ And when she was alone, she knelt down by 
and wealth, a favorite of fortune. Two years¢the chair and prayed. Softly, purely the 
after leaving school she married a gentleman $ moonlight mantled the little figure in its soft 
to whom she was devotedly attached ; to this snowy robes of lace, with the flowers drooping 
day she cannot mention him without tears, and among the curls. The uplifted face was pale, 
still wears weeds, though he died thirty years < the raised eyes full of peniténce and yet hope- 
‘go. Perhaps this is morbid, but it is true. hve the white hands clasped as if in pain, and 
One year after her marriage she was a widow, Sthe lips moved with whispered petitions for 
and a little daughter of two weeks old lay in 2 pardot and guidance. 
her arms, fatherless. “This child became herS She was in no mood for the ball-room, so 
‘idol. I cannot tell you all the love she mani-¢she went to her aunt’s private parlor. There 
fests in the mention of hername. She watched ? was no one there, and again she sat by the 
her grow to womanhood, training every im-‘ window and looked out on the beach. 
pulse of her heart to bear the fruit of cultiva- 9 “ Miss Browning!” 
tion and education. No voice but her ee Shé had not heard him come in, but he stood 
taught her, and the fondest love existed be-cthere before her, stern and pale. She loaked 
tween them, till at eighteen Myra—her name Sup with a smile, but the lips quivered so that 
‘was Myra—fell in love. She gave all the Sit was only an imitation, after all. 
pure, true love of an untried heart to a pore “T came tosay farewell,” he said, still stand- 


who was only flirting to pass away a summer. Sing there. ‘I am foolish, perhaps, to seek you 


Her mother was ill with the seeds of the dis- S again, knowing now the estimation in which 


tase that is now incurable,and Myra wasSI am held, I had believed you, Eleanor 
under the care of a friend whose son thus vio- 2? Browning, a true, noble woman—one whom to 


- lated the sacred charge. He flirted, and sheSwin, would make a man’s life happy beyond 


loved, and when the summer ended and they Sexpression——.’ His voice broke here, spite of 
parted without one word of the love she had all efforts to be talm. ‘I had believed you— 
believed her own passing his lips, she drooped Soh, Nellie! Nellie! say it is not true. You 
‘anddied. Does this seem unnatural? It is2have not played with me. I have loved you 
true. Her mother in vain sought to check ‘so dearly—so truly. You are not so false—so 


_ low nervous fever that succeeded weeks of fickle.” 


forced, feverish excitement, and when the last $ It was fearful to see the agony on that face 
hours came, found the long-sought clue to the ¢ so calm and grave by nature, to hear the cold 
change in her child. She died of a broken voice broken and pleading as if for life. But 
heart, and her mother is fast following her to She was shaken to the heart, and Eleanor was 
the grave.” almost terrified to see how he loved her. He 
“But men do not die of love?” The words Chad half turned from her as he finished his pas- 
sprang half unconsciously to Eleanor’s lips. <sionate appeal, andshe rose tostand beside him, 
“They may die a mental death that isd “Ihave done very wrong,” she said, hum- 
Worse. A man become cynical, hard and cold, $ bly, “but if you will forgive me——” 
May lose his faith in woman's truth and sin-2 ‘‘ Nellie—my Nellie!” he said in a whisper. 
crity, may lose his trust and hope for happi- “ Yours if you can forgive me,” she said. 
ness. Is not that death, Nellie? Death to? ‘Forgive is not a word between us two,” he 
the noblest, purest impulses of nature, death $said, ashe folded her closely inhis arms. “I love 
Whope, death to peace of mind, death to all¢you with my whole heart, Do you love me, 
that makes life dearest. Nay, worse; men Nellie?” 
have so died memfally from such a sorrow wert She lifted her clear i ae eyes to his face, 
they have become unbelievers in the faith of and he read his answer there. 


> 





TEARS. 
A LEAF FROM MARY'S LIFE. 


BY JENNIE GAIGE, - 

The fountain of my grief was dry ; no tears $ floated before me. I was travelling a long 
came to my relief. My husband! my chil- way alone. 
dren! where were they? All swept away by) Then I came to a deep and broad river, and 
the remorseless flood which devastated the (though others passed through it, yet I went 
city—the flood of Death that flowed in the over it, ‘‘ Because,” said one, ‘if thou wettest 
pathway of the Pestilence! Even their dear thy feet in its waters, thou canst not retum; 
forms were carried from my sight ere they and thy earth-work is not yet done.” 
were yet cold, and lain where I could neverS Then new beduties sprang up around me= 
mark the spot! Oh, how ardently I prayed fairer scenes than I had ever dreamed of; but 
that I, too, might be called; but God had said— Sthey were naught to me, for I had not ye 
* Not yet.” found what I sought. 

Ye who have known many tears, think not? At last, in a beautiful garden, I beheld my 
that ye have known great sorrow, but pray Sloved husband, while around him played my 
that ye may never know the utter bitterness of 2children, and all wore a happier expression 
a grief too deep for tears. than I had ever seen them wear in life. At the 

In those days I thought of the sorrows that csight, tears—not those of sorrow, but of joy= 
had before passed over my head (and they had Sfilled my eyes and rolled down my cheeks 
not been few), but tears had washed them But before I could speak, a sweet voice said 
away, and how trivial, now, they seemed toSto me—‘ This is real; repine not, therefore, 
have been. I thought of my past joys, but¢that you must wait, for earth has yet workfor 
they only added to the bitterness of my misery, you to do. As you would obtain a place with 
for now, alas, all joys were past forever! The the loved ones, strive to do it well.” 

iles and caresses of the loved ones came back I awoke; but tears once started, now flowed 
only as a mockery of what was to be mine no S free, while, as if an angel had pointed to them, | 
more. Now they are the remembrance on which ¢there seemed to shine in letters of gold,all 
love feeds, and the staff of faith that leads me on, Sthose sweet words of the Bible which tell of & 
and bids me be patient and do the labor allot- life after death, until my heart echoed the 
ted unto me until God calls me. words that had sounded in my dream—“ It is 

In those hours of darkness, friends came to real,” and that sweet friend who had soothed 
me and preached submission; but let them 2me'to rest, murmured softly—‘ God’s promise 
preach! What did they know of agony such Sare true.’ 
asmine? Ministers of religion came and offered Through that dreadful time of the pestilence, 
me tke consolations of faith; but my faith by the beds of the sick and dying, I found my 


them; my eyes were burning and drying upin 
their sockets; my lips were parched; I had 
neither slept nor tasted food for the last three help as I could give, there have I found my 
days. toil, and with God’s help I have striven to do 

At last there came a gentle girl to my side, well. 


passed since that time, where the suffering, 
the sick and the destitute have needed such 


was blinded, and my heart was steeled against = and through the long years which have 


so much like a child that she reminded me of$ goon I may be called; and then, I pray, place 
my lost ones, and so fair that my clouded eon my tombstone only these words—' No 
mind imagined her an angel come to bear me, longer waiting.” 
too, away. She offered no empty words of 
consolation or resignation. She only et 
my brow and pressed the cooling draught to‘ Of all the declarations of love, the most ad- 
my lips, and smoothed doWn my hair with so emirate was that which a gentleman made 
gentle a touch that at last I forgot my grief,Sa young lady who asked him to show her the 
and fell asleep, Thgg visions of green fields, ° picture of the one he loved, when he imme 
and broad rivers, Whd plains and deserts, Sdiately presented her with a mirror. 
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BESSIE’S TEST. 


BY ELLA LATROBE. 
\ Bessie had her choice to make. It was not$them all, and could so conduct her courtesies 
absolutely the choice.of a husband, Oh, dear, 2as not to seem to give marked preference to any 
no! But when young ladies have admirersinSone, or to treat any with offensive neglect. 
as, it is very natural for them to think of? But, in spite of all her defensive movements, 
husbands in posse. Or else, what were the >she perceived that there were two gentlemen 
mse of lovers, you know? They may be a‘of her circle who had adroitly managed to dis- 
little ornamental ; but, in this busy world, it2tance all the rest, and whose wits were con- 
will not do to sacrifice too much to mere or-§stantly exercised to supplant each other. And 


nament. Life is too practical for that. And 
hence, in behalf of the sex, we maintain that 
Ahe women (notwithstanding what men may 
pretend to say,) have the greater part of the 
trouble, and more than their share of the ex- 
‘pense, of courtship. Therefore, they should 
mot. concede too much time to gallants, ex- 
iept to such as, in a proper contingency, 
they would be willing (and something more) to 
receive as husbands. Ladies, of course, need 
‘not interpret every word and every look as 
hinting or pointing at matrimony. They may 
have gentlemen as acquaintances, and receive 
from them ordinary civilities, without any 


More pledging their affection in so doing, than 


if the gentlemen were ladies. The difference 
of sex does not necessarily imply an entire 
difference in the rules of intercourse. There 
are some circumstances under which the ladies 
and gentlemen may meet upon common ground, 
and forget the distinction of male and female. 


she saw that she must extinguish the hopes of 
both, or decide upon one. They were not, 
however, disposed to be, extinguished, and 
seemed at last, tacitly to throw the burden of 
the choice upon her. This was-hard, perhaps, 
but fair. For ‘the days are gone, when beauty 
bright” had only to wait till one of two im- 
portunate lovers killed the other, and then 
accept the survivor. The world has grown 
sadly unromantic; coroners’ juries, and grand 
juries, and petit juries, come in without fear 
or favor between the savage promptings of 
knighthood and that romantic denouement of 
true love, which gave the lady fair to the 


brave knight who had\silenced his rival sum- 
marily. Marriage in these degenerate times 
has come to be very much a thing of bakers’ 
and butchers’ bills, dry goods, groceries, rent, 


insurance and taxes. The golden days are no 
more, when a gallant knight and a fair lady, 
however before the wedding the sky were 


And young ladies may flirt a little—just a2overcast, had only to be married to live hap- 

Very little ; though flirting is dangerous amuse- ¢pily, and die lamented. 
ment. So is skating—if you do not look out¢ Bessie was a decidedly practical little body, 
‘for the weak places, and avoid the danger of 2 and did her own thinking. She had two bro- 
Wise young women, however,¢ thers. Now boys are awful, as is proved by 


‘plunging in. 
om even flirt except with a proper “party.” ¢the concurrent testimony of all sisters. All 


‘The same caution is proper for gentlemen. 
There is no knowing what complications may 


women who write novels, now-a-days (or al- 
most all),"make the mischief of the plot to turn 


$fow out of a flirtation too long continued. The $ upon the wicked, or, at best, the rude, unfeel- 


Met is not spread in the sight of any bird; 
‘and you, my pretty dove, may not suspect 
‘what that fowler of a man is doing. Nor may 


ing, and unreasonable conduct of the brothers 
of the heroine. Boys are born (in novels,) 
only to torment their sisters, to exasperate 


You, oh, “bird of freedom,” know what toils 2 their fathers, and to break their mothers’ hearts. 


‘the fascinating witch you admire, may be 
‘furtively contriving. The victim, she or he, 
‘May besnared before the danger is suspected. 
* Bessie’ was pretty, and very attractive. 
‘Betsie Was wise, and very cautious; and she 
had that most refined habit of caution, which 
‘Watches without betraying itself. She had no 


~~. and Enew how to be civil to 


We are not going to commit ourself to either 
side of the question. But admitting, for argu- 
ment’s sake, that all young men are atrocious, 
it must be conceded that there are among 
them different degrees of atrocity. Now, Bessie 
knew which of her two brothers she liked best, 
and she reasoned that hefWas the one who would 
make the better husband; and she knew that 
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she preferred him, because he was kinder to evidently had no prejudice against their bro. 
her, and more considerate in regard to her$ ther because he was a man. This showed, af 
wishes and her comfort. If he was less bril-> least, that in him it was to be considered that 
liant than the other, he was infinitely more$they possessed rather an estimable specimen of 
agreeable. And thus it was that Bessie came? the ruder sex. 
to adopt the test by which she would prove> There happened an event about those days, 
her swains, and elect between them. 5 while Bessie was looking for a way out of her 
For Bessie, as we have said, was compelled >dilemma, in which the whole neighborhood, 
to choose. She cast about in her mind to dis-5 and we might add, the whole country was in- 
cover how the proof should be applied, and > terested. It was the passage of Kossuth, the 
the Eureka was not long in coming. She> Hungarian patriot, through the United States, 
tried the gold of the one, and found it genuine, ? He was to be received and féted in a neighbor. 
and the quality of the other showed itself>ing town, and all who could desired, to see the 
base metal. Though we are telling truth, it;man, and to hear his wonderful eloquence, 
is not necessary to give real names; so let the? ‘You are going to hear Kossuth?” asked 
swains be designated as A and B. Bessie setS Bessie of the Misses A. 
herself to watch how the sisters represented 2 “We? oh, no!” one of them replied. “We 
their brothers, rightly judging that their in-5 have begged and entreated brother to takew 
cidental testimony would not be far from cor-?over, but he is hardly civil about it. He has 
rect; the more correct, because undesigned. >too much to do; he don’t see why a foreigner 
She perceived that the Misses A seemed to$should be run after with so much eagerness; 
regard her as an intruder, and almost an? he thinks ladies are altogether too much drawn 
enemy ; and she suspected—“ A neglects them from their domestic duties by public men and 
for me; and not for me only, but he prefers? political affairs; he likes women to keep within 
anybody out of his home to those within 5 their own sphere. But, I guess he thinks the 
it. The sisters dislike him, and me of conse-¢ sphere of some women is wider than that of 
quence, because of him.” zothers. You are going, of course, whether we 
The Misses B, on the other hand, met her< go or not?” 
with perfect ease and frankness. They treated> “T cannot say,” answered Bessie, not in the 
her as if they were predisposed to think well‘ least betraying that she appreciated this home. 
of the person whom their brother liked, and’ thrust; “I have made no arrangements ia 
were ready to trust in his estimate of character.‘ reference to seeing the gallant Hungarian.” 
The sisters of A, when they met, entertained 2 “Oh, you have no occasion,” said the sistem, 
her with the stereotype complaints, to which>as they took their leave—“ other people ca 
we have alluded, against all brothers. They make arrangements for you.” 
sometimes rated A in good set terms; pre-” Bessie said nothing, but she thought—whe 
tending jocoseness, perhaps, but betrayingjever makes arrangements for me, must make 
much feeling. The sisters of B spoke of him>them with me, or they reckon without theif 
only incidentally, and then in the language ofS host. 
interest/ and affection. The Misses A com-} It was not long before the Misses B called 
plained of neglect ‘with a certain malicious>in their turn. Kossuth was the theme agail, 
betrayal of jealousy. The Misses B conversed? and these young ladies were enthusiastic im 
as if they were in the habit of receiving bro->his praise. They knew his history; all the 
therly attention—too much accustomed to it; dangers he had encountered, the labor he had 
to make it the subject of any special remark. > performed, and the sacrifices that he had made. 
The Misses A quoted their brother only to} Their admiration was unbounded for the mat 
ridicule his opinions, as if they thought that> who could, in the midst of the excitement of 
in his preference for Bessie he was as much a5revolution, make himself an accomplis 
dunce as in everything else. The sisters of B3 orator ina foreign language, and speak it evel 
seemed to regard his judgment as clear and>more correctly than many who were to the 
excellent, and in nothing better exhibited § manor born. The Misses B treated it a8® 
than in his choice of friends. > fixed fact, that they should both see and heat 
The Misses A appeared to regard all men as$ Kossuth, and they discussed their expect 
fools, and their brother as the most precious? tions with the confidence of persons whose 
specimen of his sex. The Misses B did not‘ pleasure was assured to them. 
trouble themselves t@ pronounce judgment oh? Meanwhile, the suitors, A and B, had at 


the male half of human kind as a body, and‘ ranged in their own minds the vie 
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were to take with Bessie. A suspected that his omented his plan with such arrangements as 
sisters had called on the young lady, andin re-Swould enable his sisters and one or two of 
yenge huffed them on suspicion, without telling ¢ their friends to share in the pleasure of the ex- 
then why. But when he called on Bessie with 2cursion. He trusted that the party would en- 
his invitation, he was all suavity and polite-<joy the exchange of comment and opinions 
new. It is really wonderful what different 2 quite as much as they would the wordsand man- 
the same face may be made to wear. HeSner of the orator. Bessie, we need hardly say, 
uékedin the set ball-room terms the honor and? found no difficulty in consenting to go. 
the pleasure of accompanying Bessie to hear a If A was angry when he only suspected, 
statesman whom he considered the miracle of the¢ towering was his wrath when he knew that 
eatury, Everybody,men, women andchildren, >the young lady accepted the politeness of his 
should do him honor. And so he went.on, inSrival. He was convinced, though Bessie had 
swell conned speech, which would have an-2evaded his question, that she was not preén- 
swered not so badly as a formal welcome to$ gaged at the time he called. His wrath against 
Kossuth himself. his sisters, if it had been directed against the 
“It is evident,” thought Bessie, as he talked, ; oppressors of Hungary, would have furnished 
“that the man has two sets of opinions; one for? Kossuth with “material aid,” which phrase 
hissisters, and one for me.” And when his elo- )some of our readers may remember as one of 
quence was exhausted, and it came Bessie’s¢the patriot’s coining. Perhaps his sisters 
far to speak, she was “very sorry that she) mocked him with his disappointment. And 
must decline the polite invitation, which, not-¢ perhaps they gave him more than a hint that 
Withstanding, she appreciated as it deserved.” 2 they had contributed to that result. Spite is 
“Have you another engagement?’ asked‘ only pleasant and piquant to those who enjoy 
the astonished swain. He was sure he had an-?it, when they can manage to make the person 
ticipated his rival, and could ill brook a re-Swho is annoyed krow, or at least infer, who 
fsal where in his modesty he had counted? has done the mischief. 
upon consent as a certainty. And that was the way in which Bessie de- 
“It is hardly polite to press a lady with< cided the case between the rivals. We do not 
mich questions,’ was Bessie’s evasive, but2megn to say that her making one of a party 
good-humored reply. And so the young man, ‘which was carefully guarded against’ any ap- 
With what affected composure he might, bowed 2 pearance of committal, pledged Bessie to Mr. 
himself out. His wrath was evident in his$B, or him to her. She had still her freedom of 
face, a8 soon as his back was turned upon the 2 choice, or of rejection remaining. But this very 
lady, For, if the truth must be told, he had‘ freedom pleaded for him whose delicacy to her, 
amounced to his particular friends (not his¢and kindness to his sisters had left her uncom- 
isters,) how he was going to see Kossuth, and 5 mitted. 
with whom! So he went home, and huffed; And the Hungarian patriot, who covered 
these unfortunate girls still more; and com-?the people of this nation with ‘ Kossuth hats,” 


‘Mon @me belies him if he did not also insult‘(a fashion which they have not yet lost) was 


bia u ener, instrumental in crowning Bessie and Mr. B 
But did not Bessie really wish to hear andSwith whatever happiness may arise from a 
tose9 Kossuth? To be sure she did; and a 2 well-assorted marriage. From that day, A re- 
little bird had whispered to her that she would treated and B advanced; and the latter, after 
tettainly have the opportunity. And even itddue probation, was formally accepted, “ for 
the opportunity did not come, she would not, Sbetter, for worse ;” and he proved to be “for 
fot'the sake of a day's pleasure, entail upon ¢ better.” The man who is a good son anda 
herself temporary vexation, at least, if mot2good brother, seldom, of his own fault, fails te 
ttouble for a lifetime. make a good husband. 
“Indue time B called. He knew his sisters? And A—what became of him? He is mar- 
lad seen Bessio, for they had chatted with him Sried, too; such men always are. But from 
thout the call, both before they made it, and?the subdued and meekly deprecating look of 
metwards, He said he had room in his car-Shis Patient and pretty wife, we very much 
Mage for Bessie, if she would do himself and? doubt whether she is glad of it, whatever he 
his sisters the pleasure to. ayail herself of it. 2may be. 
contrived, withont saying so in so many 5 
Words; to make her understand that he had? Of this old man let this just praise be given : 
of her from the first, and had supple-¢ Heaven was in him before he was in Heaven. 
VOL, XX1x.—25 
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BY T. 8S. ARTHUR, not 
There had been a pastoral change in our con- ¢nor aptitude for teaching! Now, what do you in 3 
gregation. The people, after a ten years’ trial Sthink of that for a minister's wife? Did you fror 
of good old Mr. Wharton, and his amiable,<ever hear the beat of it?” ton, 
compliant wife, came to the conclusion thata2 I saw, ata glance, that there was trouble seer 
different kind of preacher, with a different kindS ahead; Miss Phebe Lane, who made me this torr 
of wife, would vastly improve their spiritual 2communication, was an active “ circulating and 
condition. There was a lack of strength about$ medium” in the congregation. She knew every- busl 
Mr. Wharton (so it was alleged), and certainebody’s business, talked to everybody, and Tl 
prominent ladies in the church had wished ace as opinion-maker to a large majority of oF 
(aloud) so often that Mrs. Wharton were less¢ ladies, who had too much to do in their families dow 
old-fashioned in her ways, that change, sooner 2 to have time for independent thinking in church the 
or later, had come to be a settled thing in thes matters. “Pr 
minds of a majority. It was simply a question? I must confess that I felt a sort of liking for airs | 
of time; and time settled the question. The$Mrs. Newton on this representation of Mis “] 
change was made. Old Mr. Wharton and fe Saubje Mrs. Wharton had been such a pliant Mf gets 
wife retired, and Rev. Mr. Newton and his wife $subject in the hands of my spinster friend, and Ve 
took their places in the pastorate of the con-?a few like her, that an involuntary respect was New! 
gregation—I say ‘‘ Mr. Newton and his wife,” created for a minister’s wife, who, in coming that 
for our people think, or used to think, that among us, could from the beginning show that old, ] 
when they “hired a minister,” they hired hispshe had an individuality of her own, and that s 
wife, also, and regarded her duties among them ¢ meant to hold by it. How 
in quite as high a light as they did the duties? Two or three days’ intercourse with the grant 
of her husband. ‘ members of the congregation satisfied me that servic 
I happened to be away from the village at ? Mrs. Newton would not do for the “ Church of Iw: 
the time this change was miade, and did not$St. Charity.” Mr. Newton was a delightfll @ Hiss 
return until after Mr. Newton and his wife¢man! Sucha preacher! So active in all the @ course 
had been doing duty for something over three interests of the Society! So pious! So hum § Whar 
months. ble-minded! But his wife! No woman coud § Noon 
“How do you like the new minister?” was be less suited to her condition. It waseven  attenti 
among the first of my inquiries. doubted whether she were a professor! Phabe § ~ At | 
“ He’s a charming preacher, Mrs. B——,” 2 Lane was positive about it; and averred that % came 
was the reply I received on every hand. YetISshe didn’t believe there was a spark of pietyin §  Satitfie 
saw, by the manner of my friends, that some?her soul.. How a man like Mr. New to 
drawback existed. ever have mated himself with such a wife wa  featu: 
‘‘ How do you like his wife?” regarded by Miss Lane as one of the inexple- J ™Membe 
Ah! The little mystery was explained. Sable mysteries. ‘A man like Mr. Newton, outline 
Mr. Newton was well enough. But his wife!¢who might have had his choice among women!” to ita | 
“ What kind of a woman is she?” I asked. I went to church with no ordinary feelingof that sh 
“Don’t know. Can’t make her out,” wasSinterest on the Sabbath following my retur. feeling. 
the vague answer received. Whether my leading impulses were of tt A fey 
“Ts she anything like Mrs. Wharton?” earth, earthly, or of heaven, heavenly, 1 wil  *epped 
“Oh dear, no! I only wish she was. Why,¢not stop to question. Five minutes beforethe ‘unten 
she doesn’t take a particle of interest in the dtime for service to begin, a lady, just above the 4 them 
church. Hasn’t been to one of the monthly ‘medium height, beautifully formed, and withs no undu 
concerts for prayer ; nor to the weekly sewing estep of blended grace and dignity, passed along @® @rtain ; 
circle; nor even to the Sabbath-school. * Wes the aisle, leading a child by the hand, and took every at 
calculated entirely on her taking thesenior girls’ ¢her seat in the minister’s pew. Though Son of 
class which Mrs. Wharton taught for so many Sany sense gayly dressed, there was a style towards 
years; and a committee of ladies waited on herSair about her that by no means indicated § that at 
with an invitation'to do so; but she actually 2pious disregard of worldly things. Taste But o 
declined, declaring that she had neither tasteSevidently presided at her toilet. I notice! 
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dlight flutter running through the congrega-¢ she was proud, and they were not “going to 
tion, and the turning of many heads towards 2 force themselves upon her notice.” The pre- 
the minister's pew, which occupied the most: judice admitted into their minds by others 

minent place in the church. The lady didS made them shun, rather than court her ac- 
not look around her, nor show the slightest quaintance. Of the few who did notice her, 
sign of interest in the people. How different, {some were attracted by affinity, and some by 
in all things, was her appearance and bearing? desire to gain a little reflected importance. 
from that of good, kind, compliant Mrs. Whar- < Others thought. it but hospitable to show her 
ton, whose pleasant, almost smiling face I had< attentions, as a stranger among them, and 
seon for so many years in that pew—a face: acted accordingly ; though the force-work was 
turning, as by instinct, its mild sunlight ever apparent. Desiring to meet her and make 
and anon upon the congregation, while her‘ her acquaintance, I asked to be introduced, 
husband broke for them the Bread of Life! cand was presented by afriend. I thought her 

The contrast was hardly agreeable. S reception rather cold; and so after passing a 

“She'll never do!”, whispered a lady-sha-< formal word or two, moved past her to speak 
dow of Miss Lane’s, bending to my ear from. to an old agguaintance whom I had not met 
the pew just behind the one 1 occupied.» for some time. 

“Proud as Lucifer, any one can see!” Suchy ‘How do you like our new minister’s wife, 
airs wont do for St. Charity.” 2 Mrs. B 2?” was almost the first question. 

a] ae no ae inarrt i I ae # ~ t mp van know something about 

sensibly influenced by the remark. «her first,’ I answered. 
oS still, almost like a statue, sat Mrs. S “She'll not do for us!” said my friend, 
Newton, the minister's wife, and I could see > warmly, “She's not the woman for St. 
that the child, a little girl six or seven years< Charity !” 
old, leaned very close to her. How I wished ¢ “ What's the defect?” I inquired. 
that she would turn towards the congregation ! ; “Tt's all defect!” was the sweeping reply. 
How I longed to see her face! But I was nots “Just look at her! A pretty thing for a min- 
granted this desire until after the morning 8< ister's wife, indeed! Why, she carries herself 
services were closed. with the air of a queen!” 

Iwas particularly pleased with Mr. Newton. “Mr. Newton,” said I, “is a charming 
His sermon, in contrast with the usual dis-¢ speaker. I never heard a more beautiful ser- 
courses I had listened to from the lips of Mr. ¢ mon.” 

Wharton, was a masterpiece of eloquence.) “Qh, Mr. Newton is splendid!” replied my 
No one seemed to listen to him with more rapt‘ acquaintance, warmly. “But his wife! Oh, 
= ar Mrs. N Rae ee ‘dear! it’s dreadful! What could have possessed 
~ At last the services closed, and the time?him to marry such a woman! She'll never 
tame when my restless curiosity was to be‘suit us in the world—never, never! Why, I 
satisfied. The minister's wife turned her face $ don't believe she’s even a professor. She didn’t 
to ngregation, and I had a view of every §stay to the communion on last Sunday! Just 
It was.a face, once seen, to be re->think of that—and she the minister's wife! 
membered... Classic almost to severity in its‘ It’s been the talk of the congregation ever 
outline, the full lips and soft hazel eyes gave?since! We fully expected her to take a class 
_ ita gentle expression. You saw at a glance $ in the Sunday-school—but no! We invited 
bshe was a woman of thought as well as Sher to be present at our sewing-circle—but no; 
feeling. ; ¢she couldn’t leave her children! A mere ex- 

A few ladies gathered around her as she5cuse! Then we elected her President of our 
stepped from the pew, and I noticed that her‘ Indian Missionary Society; but she declined 
@untenance litup very pleasantly as she spoke? the honor, saying that she had neither time 
to them. But there was nothing obsequious ;‘ nor taste for such public duties; that with her, 
noundue familiarity, no wordy affability. Acharity, for the present, must begin at home. 
trtain air of dignity and self-respect marked Now, isn’t that a Christian spirit for you? 
ery attitude of her person, and every expres- ‘Our minister's wife to talk of charity begin- 
Son of her countenance. All vulgar familiarity ¢ ning at home! Why, she’s a heathen!” _ 
Yowards her was out of the question—I Baw 6 My church acquaintance waxed warm. . 
that at a glance. “Some of our people were eager enough to 
- But. only a few ladies in the congregation 2 get rid of dear, good Mrs. Wharton,’’she added. 
Wentured to approach her. In the eyes.of many §“ She wasn’t bright and fashionable enough for 
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them; but I rather think they’ve got their course of conduct she was pursuing—" A course mot 
match now!” Cof conduct,” urged Miss Lane, “ that is work- hav 
I met, here and there, a lady of our church,Sing untold injury in our church. Ever since chu 
who belonged to the home duty mind-your-Sshe came here a change for the worse has been “ 
own-business class, who did not join in this? goimg on in the congregation. Members are my 
hue and cry against Mrs. Newton’; who thoughts growing cold or indifferent. Our sewing: self 
that, if she had neither taste nor inclination ¢ circles are losing their interest, the monthly “ 
for Sabbath-school teaching, sewing-circles, orS concerts of prayer are badly attended, and the gait 
missionary societies, the congregation should Sabbath-school is dwindling away. The social witl 
not interfere with these peculiarities. She hadSsphere, always so warm and attractive under too 
three little children, to whom she gave all acthe genial influence of good Mrs. Wharton, is 5 
mother’s care; and ‘as the slender income? fast losing its power—and all from this strange as if 
which her husband derived from the parish$conduct on the part of our minister's wile, sf 
of St. Charity (four hundred a year and the 2She must be talked to on the subject! If she youl 
parsonage) would warrant her to keep only a§ doesn’t know her duty, she must be taught it, talk 
single domestic, a large part of Wer time had,¢ If she wont hear her husband, she must hear you 
necessarily, to be given to household duties. $ the congregation.” plaiz 
‘‘ Nobody can say,” remarked one of these; A committee of ladies—Miss Lane at the if. 
ladies, in my hearing, “that she neglects et of them, and voluntary spokeswoman— Ino 
children, or wastes her husband’s income. The finally undertook to set Mrs. Newton right in flush 
little parsonage has never looked so attractive ¢ regard to her duties to the parish of St Charityg jher 8 
inside or out as now. Mrs. Wharton was notSand formally waited upon her for that purpose. was | 
tidy, as we all know, and things around her¢Curiosity prompted me to accept an offered datec 
were generally at sixes and sevens. And asSmembership in that committee. Let me pic for d 
for her children, they were always neglected. ¢ ture the interview with Mrs. Newton. rd 
Many times have I seen them playing in theo We found her sitting in her orderly-arranged out f 
dirt while their mother was at the sewing: < little parlor, her person as neat as everything derel: 
circle, or somewhere else that she had no busi- 2around her, and her three children as sweet can t 
ness to be.” Sand pure as May blossoms. Two were play- “P 
But the ladies who talked in this way be- Sing on the floor, and the babe slept in the moutl 
longed to the “queer” ones of the congrega- “cradle, that was drawn so close to the mother plain: 
tion. They were not of the pious kind. Socthat she could touch the rocker, if needed, failed 
all they said went for nothing with the many.$ with her foot. She was sewing on a shirt for of ow 
Vithout “ variableness or shadow of turn-cher husband. -Four ladies made up the com- “Tr 
ing,” as St. Paul says, did Mrs. Newton keep$mittee—a formidable number. Mr. Newton Newt 
on her way. Home was her parish, and she¢ was away, attending the funeral of a poor distur 
was content to do her duty there, Occasion-¢laborer’s child—so the coast was clear, and people 
ally she accepted an invitation to take tea and‘ the culprit in our power. , “N 
spend an evening abroad; but in most cases? ‘With an easy grace the minister’s wife re- uttere 
declined these pleasant entertainments, andSceived us, and after we were all seated she “Nos 
though over three months had passed, therecstepped to the door and spoke to her girl, who the wi 
had yet been no tea-drinking at the parsonage.S was in the kitchen. A smart, tidy-looking DW 
Mr. Newton, on the other hand, mingled very ¢ domestic came forward, and Mrs. Newton said. quired 
freely with his congregation—sat with them at? to her, with a kindness of manner that I could HW, 
their tables, and joined them in their social not help noticing— tions | 
gatherings. Of course the absence of Mrs. 2 “Take Aggy and George into the garden, nior ¢ 
Newton on these occasions always formed a‘ Jane, and keep them till I call you.” We exy 
subject of remark; and it was generally voted2 “Yes, ma’am.” The girl spoke very cheer on, the 
that her failure to accompany her husband$fully. The two children sprang up instantly sionary 
seriously marred the pleasures of the evening.¢ from the floor, and bounding from the room takes t] 
“ Ah, if his wife were only like him!” Sleft us alone with Mrs. Newton and her sleep- nothin 
This was invariably the sighing ejaculation ¢ ing baby. “Th 
of Miss Phebe Lane, or some one of her party. A grave silence followed. The committee stood, 
At last the matter assumed so serious a shapeS was embarrassed, but the minister’s wife was mainly 
in the minds of certain leading ladies in the entirely at her ease. mine h 
parish that it was determined to wait sons “We have come,” said Miss Lane, after sul- “Oer 
dry preliminary throat-clearings and bridling the diff 


Mrs. Newton, and remonstrate with her on the 
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jher soft hazel eyes. But it was plain that she 


_ quired Mrs. Newton. 
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motions of the head peculiar to herself, ‘‘ to) Lane, led on by the peculiar way in which 
have a little conversation with you about our( Mrs. Newton put the question, to admit the 
eharch matters.” existence of a very wide range of duties as re- 

“Hadn't you better talk on that subject with § quired of that lady by the congregation of St. 
my husband?” was answered with the utmost ? Charity. 
gelf-composure. ‘‘Itis his particular province.’$ ‘This is all new to me, ladies,” said the 

“No, ma'am,” said Miss Lane, her voice? minister’s wife. ‘‘I was not aware before that 
gaining emphasis; ‘‘we have no fault to find:any one in the congregation regarded me as 
with Mr. Newton. He does his part entirely ¢ having failed in duty.” 
to our satisfaction.” ‘‘ Every one so regards you.” Our spokes- 

“Oh! I understand.” Mrs. Newton spokes woman was a personage who used great plain- 
as if light were breaking into her mind. ness of speech, 

“Yes, ma'am,” Miss Lane went on, ‘it is$ ‘‘ This should have been stated in the begin- 
your duty in the church that we have come to¢ning,” said Mrs. Newton. ‘How was I to 
talk about, not your husband’s; and I hope > know your views in the matter? I saw all of 
you will not take it ill of us if we speak out my husband’s correspondence, but not a word 
plainly.” was said about his wife or the parish require- 

“Not by any means,” replied Mrs. Newton.$ ments in her case. Now it appears that her 
Inoticed a slight quiver in her voice, a slight2range of duties is almost as wide as his. I 
flushing of her cheeks, and a brightening of$ ought to have known this before I came here, 

ladies ; and I really think the complaint of fail- 
was fully self-possessed, and in no way intimi- > ure in duty is against you instead of me. Let 
dated by this unexpected citation to answer‘ me ask, so as to reach a clear understanding of 
for delinquencies. this matter, what salary you pay your minis- 

“Not by any means,” she repeated. ‘ Speak § ter’s wife ?”’ 
out plainly, and if in anything I have been? “Salary!” gasped Miss Lane, her under-jaw 
derelict, I will confess my fault, and do all I} falling, and her eyes projecting at least a quar- 
can to lead a. better life,”’ ter of an inch beyond their ordinary position. 

“Plain speaking is always best,” said our? ‘Salary !” she repeated, in a bewildered, half- 


mouth-piece, oracularly; ‘‘so we will pod way. 


plainly. The fact is, Mrs. Newton, you have? ‘ Yes,” quietly replied Mrs. Newton; ‘the 
failed almost entirely to meet the expectations > Ssalary. You do not, of course, require the ser- 
of our people.” ¢ vices of your minister’s wife in the way you 
“Indeed! I am grieved to learn this,” Mrs. 7 propose without compensation.” 
Newton spoke seriously, but with no sign of§ gu Preposterous!” Miss Lane had recovered 
disturbance, ‘‘ I was not before aware that the herself, and gained a little blind indignation 
people had any special claims upon me.’ with her partial self-possession. ‘‘ Did any one 
“No special claims upon you! Miss Lane? ever hear of a thing soabsurd! Inhiring your 
uttered the words in undisguised astonishment. > husband for our minister——” 
“No special claims!” she repeated, ‘and you ‘You did not hire me!” interrupted Mrs. 
the wife of our minister !”” Newton, with calm dignity. “Bear that in 
| “What do you expect of me?” calmly in-§ mind, if you please.” 
“ Thank you for the remark, Mrs. Newton,” 
“We have already intimated our expecta-‘said I, coming almost involuntarily to her aid. 
tions. in various ways. There is the girls’ se- ¢ “ It throws a flood of light upon the whole sub- 
mor class in Sunday-school; that, of course, ject. True as Gospel! We did not hire you, 
We expected you to take. And you are wanted and have no claim upon a single hour of your 
on the Visiting Committee, and in our Mis-2time. ‘All that the Church of St. Charity has 
sionary Society. Unless our minister's wifeSa right to ask of you is, that you do your duty 
takes the lead in the temporalities of the church, ?as a wife and mother.” 
nothing will prosper. Mrs. Newton turned to me with a grateful 
“Then;” said Mrs. Newton, “it is under- look, and grasping my hand, said— 
stood, that while my husband's duties relate> ‘Thank you, Mrs; B——” 
mainly to the spiritualities of the church, A little while she paused; but no one spoke 
mine have special regard to its temporalities.” in the deep silence. I think some wholesome 
“Certainly, ma'am! You have expressed convictions of truth were finding their way 
the difference of relation exactly,” replied Miss Si ven into the mind of Miss Lane, who, some- 
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how, reminded me of a wilted leaf, ora piece S is with her husband, and not with her; and com 
of stiffly starched muslin suddenly drenched¢ you have no more just claim upon her time, thei 
with water. Snor right to control her freedom, than you not 
“My husband’s duties are clear,” very Shave upon the wife of your lawyer, doctor, or rep 
evenly spoke Mrs. Newton—very kindly, yet>schoolmaster. It is this mistaken idea of the stro 
very firmly and very lucidly. ‘‘ My husband’ss people in regard to minister's wives that is nig 
duties are clear. He has come to you as a?producing so much trouble in societies, and men 
spiritual guide and instructor. His office is to§ making wretched the lives cf hundreds of poor ther 
point to Heaven and lead the way. It is 2 Swot, who hardly dare say that their souls feeli 
high and holy office. Ihonor him in it, andSare their own. It is not enough that the do | 
sustain him to the best of my ability. My¢minister’s wife is expected to keep her house ister 
duties are also clear. I am simply a wife and>and clothe her children upon the lowest range 
mother; and, God being my helper, I will of income, that will not allow her competent 
faithfully discharge a wife'and mother’s sacred ¢help, but she must spend half of her time in 
obligations. At present these duties take up‘ gossiping around among the idle or well-to-do 
all my time; and conscience will not permitc ladies of the congregation—take part in their 
me to neglect real duties for the performance $ sewing-circles, and attend all their various 
of imaginary ones. In doing such duties I best ¢ meetings for good or doubtful purposes. 
serve the church. This is my religion, and ID “Now all this is wrong; and if you are not - Re 
have learned it from the Bible.” satisfied with my husband, because I will not antl 
She paused for a few moments. No one re-2 imitate so bad an example, you must give him glim 
plying to her remarks, she went on: notice accordingly; or if you think my ser- tains 
“Tt has been alleged that I am not pious¢ vices absolutely essential to the prosperity of he lc 
enough for the people here. Perhaps not. ButSthe church, just state the amount of salary corne 
of one thing you may all be certain; I am nocyou can afford to give, and if, for the sum,I how, 
hypocrite. Ishall never put on a pious ex-Scan procure a person in every way as compe: limbs 
terior to hide the want of charity in my heart.¢ tent as myself to assume the charge of my the } 
As I am, you will always see me.” S children and household, I will take into serious he lai 
Mrs. Newton paused again; but as none of$consideration your proposition. Beyond this, the C 
her visitors showed any inclination to speak, ladies, I can promise nothing.” when 
she continued: “Thank you again, my dear madam,” said, & , his st 
“My religion is somewhat peculiar, I believe. 1, with a warmth that expressed my real feel- but te 
I do not keep it as a showy Sunday suit, but Sings, “for giving this matter its right solution! brawt 
wear it every day. My essential worship con-¢ You have spoken out like a true, independent till ju 
sists in a daily discharge of my duties as Soar as yon are, and I will see that your borde 
wife and mother; my formal worship, in thes Views are correctly reported; consider me # he ste 
pious prostration of body and spirit before my 2YOur friend.” teeth 
Heavenly Father at set times, either in my$ She turned upon me a grateful look, and, a8 breath 
closet or in the public assembly. The Sabbath, ¢8he did so, I could see that my earnest words Yet 
to me, is the golden clasp that binds together Shad brought a dimming moisture to her eye. high-t 
the circle of weekly duties. It is a blessinge ‘I could wish,” sho answered, in a lower @ fancy 
and a consolation, just in the degree that theo Voice, “to number you all as my friends. 1 like t 
worship of my six days has been essential$ have come among you as a stranger, seeking 9 fresh « 
worship.” no preéminence, but only desiring to do my 7 Ry ortwe 
“ And are we to expect nothing of our min-§ duty as a woman, side by side with other wares Glitter 
ister’s wife?” said Miss Lane, in a very sub- men. The fact that my husband is: your main- Well-p 
dued voice. She was evidently conscious ofS isterives me of right, no position among you, # little | 
having made a great mistake in her estimatecand gives you no right to demand of me aly @ /@pring 
of Mrs. Newton’s character. Spublic service. If my husband fails in his of com 
“Nothing more than her duty as a woman.¢ duty, admonish him; but, in the name of ju gloom 
If she have qualities that will give her a lead-S tice and humanity, do not establish any supe noting 
ing social influence, and have time to spare¢vision over me. Let my private life be # keenly 
from home duties—which are always first—?sacred from intrusion as that of any other We little 1 
she ought to let these qualities become active man. This I have a right to demand, and I Lucy y 
for good. But no more can, with justice, pe: Fagen be satisfied with nothing else.” Toa 
required from her than any other woman inS Silenced, if not convinced, was Miss Phebe & last t 
the congregation. Your contract for servicec Lane, and she retired in due time with het 9 Small | 
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eimittee of remonstrance and accusation, é salary has yet been set apart for his wife, she 
their colors trailing upon the ground. I lost ‘Shas not assumed any duties in the congrega- 
po time in giving my history of the interview; ¢tion, and from present appearances, I think, 
repeating almost word for word the clear, Shas no intention of doing so. But as a wife 
strong language of Mrs. Newton, that she and mother her life is beautiful; and her ex- 
might have the full benefit of her own state- 2ample of far more benefit to the people under 
ment of the case. And Iam happy to say that Sher husband’s care, than all her more public 
there was common-sense enough and right acts could be, were she to enter upon all 
feeling enough in the parish of St. Charity to ‘the duties once so thoughtlessly assigned to 
do her justice. Her husband is still our min- ¢her. 

ster, active, useful, and beloved; but as no ‘ 
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A WOMAN’S FAITH. 


BY LIVIA F. HAYES. 

Robert Bowdoin's step grew slower as far$Sshadow on the wall, whose substance was in- 
anf faint through the chill mist he saw the  vinible seemed striving to follow her with 
plimmer of his own home windows. The cur- odd, uncertain movement. Lucy and Floss, 
tains were not drawn. It was a fancy of his; ‘his wife and yearling baby. 
he loved to see the light as he turned the? Robert watched them eagerly, standing 
itner; it made the way seem shorter, some-S there till Lucy, catching up Floss with quick, 
how, and put new strength into his tired? merry kisses, came to the window and strove 
limbs—“‘just like a race-horse coming down>to peer into the darkness. Looking for him, 
the home stretch,” as he told Lucy once asShe knew; and what was he going to bring 
he laid down the Watchet Gazette, brimful of2her? 
the County fair and races. So, always before While he stood there, the backward tide had 


when he turned the corner his heart rose meg Ti swiftly, and he remembered enough to 


,hisstep quickened, seeing the cheery gleam;Smake him half doubt, alone with the night, 
but to-night his big heart lay like lead in his? whether God really meant him to take this 
brawny breast, and his step lagged strangely, ¢ cross on his shoulders. No, no, not that; and 
till just at the inner edge of the darkness thatS he stood up stalwart and strong; but ought 
bordered far and wide the little circle of light,2he, could he, place it on hers? If he could 
he stopped and looked into his home. His$ only bear it alone; but he knew Lucy. I 
teeth were set hard as he looked, and his? thiak he groaned, wincing at the thought; 
breathing came long-drawn and audible. but none but God and the night were by to 

Yet it was a pleasant little picture—nothing¢ hear. How long they had waited for just 
high-toned or vivid, only just what one would’ this, he thought—this little home. Waited 
fancy a man after a hard day’s work would Still Lucy, who had her burden and wouldn't 
like to come home to. A carpet, simple but? let him share it, had grown from a shrinking, 

fresh and tasteful, on the floor; an engraving $ blushing girl into a woman, even-voiced and 

j or two on the walls ; the tea-table set, with no? steady-eyed ; but he knew how the stream ran 

‘litter of plate, but with snowy linen and beneath the calm surface. How tired she used 
Well-polished ware, a bright light and a cosey¢to be in those old days without him; and 

: little fire, for the night was chill, for all its though Robert Bowdoin’s love lay deeper 

pring promise. But Robert wasn’t thinking‘ than satin skin or youthful bloom, he thought 
of comfort just then as he stood outside in the half sadly how young and blithe and bonny 
gloom; yet he took the whole scene in, even ¢she had grown with him and little Floss. 
Noting, with painful detail that stung him? “Well,” he said inwardly, with almost bit- 
keenly, his slippers lying before the grate. ASterness, seeing the child now on her knee, 
little thing? Yes; but he remembered when 2“ she'll be left her baby Floss,” and went in. 
Lucy wrought them—her shy bridal gift. Floss stretched her hands with impatient, 

To and fro, with deft, busy fingers, putting ¢ baby-scolding talk at him, and Lucy smiled a 
a last touch to the homely supper, a woman, > deep, happy smile as she called him to account 
mall but trim of figure, moved, and a little} for his delay. ‘ Your first black mark,’ she 
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said. ‘I never allow my scholars to be tardy.’’¢ of her life were passed, out in the world, hun. 
Lucy had been a teacher in all those waiting 2 gering for shelter, for rest, for love—the most 
years ; but there was no sharpness in her voiceS womanly woman that ever breathed; and thig 
or eye to-night to tell of worn patience and? Indian summer had seemed so sweet—the tyo 
thankless toil. ‘ years past. When he was gone, she wouldbe, 

Floss was in a perfect craze of baby frolic; 5 save baby Floss, completely alone in the world, 
Lucy’s mood was fairly gay, and in her out-* nor kith nor kin. You think him cruel? How 
poaring of all Floss’ mischievous doings for? many are there of you, ye whose heros 
the day, she scarcely noted how quiet was-dumbly sleep beneath the mocking, smiling 
Robert, who usually came into the house like‘ southern sky, that cry through all your tears~ 
a streak of June sunshine; or, rather, more? ‘‘Oh! that he had loved his country less and 
like a brisk stirring breeze, setting everything‘ me the more?” 
going, and blowing all dun vapors aside. But¢. Lucy had but a simple heart, yet loyal inall 
Robert was still to-night, and only listened § things to the core. She knew Robert loved her, 
silently to Lucy’s eager talk, kissing the while¢ and trusted him for the rest. So Robert went, 
Floss’ hands or lips, or her hair, so soft and? and when the gallant company filed past their 
silky, which had first led them to style digni-¢ window, his eyes, with all their eager fire 
fied Miss Florence little Floss. But at last? quenched in a tide of love and longing pity, 
Floss opened her sunny blue eyes at theirSmet Lucy’s, smiling, tender and strong, Well 
widest, in a vain endeavor to keep awake all? for him he did not see her sink prone to the 
night, and in another moment shut them as‘ floor, like one smitten, as he passed from her 
tightly, and fell in the middle of a laugh fast< sight, till at last she woke from her swoon 
asleep on her father’s shoulder. S with Floss’ restless fingers now tangled in her 

And while Floss slept snug in her cradle,¢hair and then investigating with gleeful 
Robert laid poor Lucy's head on his breast, ; riosity her closed eyes and silent lips. 
and told her. Only a little, common, every-S Rousing herself, bruised and sore at heart, 
day story five years ago. Robert was going?¢she took up Floss and her burden again, and 
to war. But I suppose those two loving hearts® bravely she bore it, without fret. or murmur 
suffered just as much as though thousands¢ Yet it cost her pain, for all she was dumb, 
around them were not bleeding, too, I don’t? Letters came and went—bright, sparkling ones 


know how Robert told her. He was only a‘ from him, with all odd, quaint incidents of 


plain, brave-hearted working-man, loving his? camp-life grotesquely detailed for her, yet with 
wife and loving his country. Perhaps he was‘ an undertow of home-longing running throngh 
eloguent—love often is, even in mouths that¢them all. For him there came every week 
seem little fitted for it—and to a man like Ro-§ “‘ Lucy’s talk,” as he called it; and with that 
bert his country-love had something holy in¢ and her picture over his heart, a church would 
it, also. I draw a veil over the sacred sorrow’ have been no safer than the camp to Robert 
of that hour., Lucy laid her sacrifice on the‘ Cheery, hopeful talk it was—if she blotted @ 
altar. If stunnea at first by the blow and ? sheet now and then with her tears, the flames 
bowed to earth by the heaviness of her cross, ¢ told no tales to him. Lucy held fast to gne 
her eyes soon found the heavensagain. Alas!? article in her creed of living, viz.—to make the 
she had borne burdens before on her slender‘ best of it, remembering always that the “Lord 
shoulders, It is the saddest of things to have? loveth a cheerful giver.” 


learned ¢ So life went on; and summer was, born and” 


“to suffer, and be strong.” § buried, and the “battle autumn” begm 
Thus the few days that were left them they ¢ When the last leaf fell, Lucy, looking for her 
spoke little of the future. They laughed with letter, looked in vain; but in the lists of dead 


baby Floss as before ; coming home from pre-¢ and wounded, one name—‘“ Robert Bowdoia,, 


paratory drill, Robert found the curtains up‘ killed’—burned from her brain to heart, Bat 
and light shining, and Lucy smiling. She ¢ rallying from the shock, what was this strang& 
wanted him to remember home at the last just: o’erwhelming protest that rose seyinstel . 
as it had been. But Robert was not blind. He‘ and stayed up her soul? Lucy refuse 

saw the gray pallor round her mouth, and in: lieve her husband dead, listening gently toall 
the still nights, when she believed he slept, he‘ who rehearsed to her the damning details, and 
beheld her agony of prayer on her knees be-¢ only saying steadfastly at the last—“ Yet for 
side him. You think her weak? I tell youSall that, I do not think that Robert is dead. I 
this woman had lived till almost thirty years‘ must trust my heart against all.” And 
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atotnd her looked with wonder as time sped $« Here comes a woman and a little gal up the 
and Lucy wore no widow's weeds nor seemedShill. I don’t know who they be. ‘Taint no- 
giddet than before, till at length they gavec body I ever see afore, I guess; but I ’spose 
their heads a wise, significant shake when sheS they must be comin’ here, and I’ve got to go 
was mentioned, and murmuring—‘ Not quitec right off over to the Carl lot. I knew you'd 
fightin that respect,” dismissed the subject. % never hear the knocker way off in that back 
One only, her strange faith inspired with¢ porch.” And Solomon Harding took himself 
half belicf—her kind old pastor. He knew ¢ off to the Carl lot, calling back, as he went— 
[acy was no dreamer, and when she said sim-¢‘‘ Have dinner ready at sharp twelve, mother ; 
“I cannot explain it, Mr. Davenport, ?I’m goin’ to drive hard to-day.” 
but I as firmly believe that Robert lives andS Mrs. Harding stood waiting and wondering 
‘will come back to me, as I believe in God,” he¢ at the door, while up the hill, in the sweet 
oaly said—‘ Amen!” in a live, hearty way,$May morning, came Lucy and little Floss, 
that helped Lucy wonderfully. e The air was full of balm, the trees in robes of 
And Lucy, waiting with no sign from Robert, Ssnow and rose, just trembled in the soft breeze, 
watched the snows fall and fade, lonely, bute birds darted hither and yon, scarlet breast or 
still undismayed. When the birds flew north- mottled wing gleaming in the sunlight, and 
ward again, and the uplands smiled in “ living s Floss chattered about as intelligibly as any of 
green,” she said to baby Floss, who was a- the merry tribe at the wonders on every side. 
prime confidant and never gave provokin:‘ Lucy's heart fluttered a little as she neared 
contrary advice, but only laughed at any and<the door, but took fresh courage as she saw 
all things—‘‘ You and I, Floss, must be doing $ Mrs. Harding’s ample, motherly figure and 
something, and not eat up house and geet agen ie saan by o Kran — 
for when papa comes, we shall want it. I shall-right in, dears,” she said. ‘The little ga 
not leave you behind in anybody's hands. We< must be tired. Why, she’s nothing but a baby.” 
will. go to the country together, and I ape ston Lucy told Pps i os sor 
work and you shall play.” So Lucy wrote a4 went to war, and she was alone, and must do 
little letter, and directing it to Robert, gave it something "till he came back. How she 
‘worthy Mr. Davenport, saying—‘I am $ thought if she could only find some place in 
gomg away. When I am settled I will send¢the country, she could keep little Floss with 
You my address, and when Robert comes, you ¢ her, where she could have plenty of good air 
will please give him this letter, and tell him<¢and a mother’s care. Mrs, Harding's heart 
where to find me.” The good old man promised 2 warmed at once to the little cleared-eyed wo- 
with a fervent— God bless you;” and Lucy‘ man and smiling Floss. Perhaps she thought 
aod Floss went to the country in search of2of her own baby as she lifted Floss to her lap 
‘work, — Sand kissed her, only her baby was a stout, 
* * * * * eétramping soldier now, gone to the war as 
Mrs. Harding, good-natured, easy soul asSRobert had. But he was the last of a big 
she usually was, groaned a little that warm ¢ circle which had scattered far and wide, and 
May morning that seemed to have slipped ?he was always “her baby” to Mrs. Harding. 
backward from June, churning slowly in the$ So shortly Lucy sat churning in the back 
‘ol:porch of the old red farm-house, just atop ¢ porch, while Mrs. Harding grew more and 


othe hill. She had so much to do, and she § more reconciled to Jane Jerries’ departure, as 


B® %uldn’t exactly see why it was that Janecshe rolled out innumerable doughnuts in the 


Verries must needs think the hot, stifling cot-Swide old kitchen. “If Father only looks at it 
ton mill so much finer a place than helping < as I do,” she thought, a little nervously ; for 
her at Sunny Hill Farm. Here were churning Solomon Harding, a good soul in the main, 
pind baking to do, and dinner to get for theS was apt to be “just a leetle grain sot in his 
hired hands, and Mrs. Harding’s fat feet ached way,” as his wife phrased. it, and ‘couldn't 
already in the. early morning, with her tasks‘ abide strangers about his house. For her part, 
saree begun, But just as she settled herself she just called it one of her streaks of luck,” 
finally to her churning, with the consoling re-Sgrowing more and more in love with her 
mark, to herself, that—‘ Things are as they be, ¢ “ neat-handed Phyllis,” as the morning waxed, 
and it’s no use fretting,” she heard the voiceOand Lucy went handily about with her quick, 
of her husband, calling— Mother, mother IS womanly tact. At “sharp twelve,” the golden 
and answering, cheery as ever—“ Sens ae of butter neatly shaped and stamped 
Father, coming!” hurried to the front door. had had time to get “ wonted” to the shelves 
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of the clean, cool dairy, and with a pleasing murmured, “God grant it, poor dear! poor 
consciousness of the work’s being done up¢ dear!” 
generally, Mrs. Harding took down the ting But that night, rehearsing to Solomon the 
horn whose notes would sound as sweet as any ¢ afternoon’s tale, she told him in wifely conf- 
hymning choir to Solomon’s waiting ears.?dence that ‘she rayly didn’t know what tp 
Then into the front room went Mrs. Harding, § make of Lucy about this. If it was anybody 
and peered through the blind to watch Solo-¢ else, she should think she was a leetle out; 
mon’s arrival; for down the path a little way but Lucy was the clear-headedest pusson she 
strayed Floss, gleeful and happy, with little?ever see about everything else. Wall, she 
merry, sudden capers now and then, that made, never thought of Lucy’s bein’ a widder, poor 
Mrs. Harding murmur—‘ Just like the little¢ dear!” 
lambs in the spring, for all the world.” Solo-¢ And Solomon ejaculated in contemptuons 
mon loved children, and strategic Mrs. Hard-4 wonder at the never-ending “ notions” of wo 
ing had thrown out Floss as asort of skirmisher,? mankind. ‘ What! And she haint never tried 
to help carry the outposts, when she suggested‘ for a pension? I never see the beat of it.” 
to Lucy that Floss might run before the door’ . os 
a little, as “none of the critters warnt round> A year rolled round. Raking the sweet, 
to skeer her.” ¢ breathed hay in the lowland meadows, while 
“Wall, wall! whose little gal be you?” ? Floss tumbled at her “own sweet will” among 
came to her listening ear, with Floss’ rippling ¢ the long winnows, stringing endless knots of 
laugh in answer, as swung quickly to Solo-¢spicy apples to hang in the mellow October 
mon’s broad shoulder, she came riding into‘ sunshine—apt learner of good Mother Harding 
the house in triumph. 2 at her old-fashioned spinning-wheel, till while 
“‘ Dinner’s all ready, Father. Set rightdown‘ the snows whirled without, the fleecy rolls 
and eat. I'll tell you all about it after that,” ¢ within almost as white, whirred into yarn # 
said Mrs. Harding as Solomon's eye rested in-? fine and even that Mrs. Harding exhibited it 
quiringly on Lucy. She hadn't been married‘ with intense satisfaction, as neighbor after 
thirty years not to have learned the times and? neighbor, ‘droppin’ in,” made the customary 
seasons best fitting to find favor for her plans‘ inquiry as to “who done her spinnin’ this 
in Solomon's eyes. And she got her way this¢ year?” 
time. Floss had won him from the first.5 0 Lucy lived and labored, prayed and 
Solomon's eye was quick to note the difference ¢ waited, till May wheeled into her place in the 
between Lucy’s quick ways and those of poky, 2 twelve’s procession once more. The air was 
clumsy Jane, and when Mrs. Harding handed‘ balm again, the blossoms blew, and the birds 
him, with triumphant air, ‘that letter from? now circling low about the eaves of the old 
Luecy’s minister,’ Solomon yielded without‘ house, and then lost in “ fields of viewless air,” 
parley, for he had a peculiar reverence for the? held every day a carnival. 
“cloth,” as many a travelling elder had goodS One morning, when earth fairly overflowed 
cause to know, feasting at his hospitable board,° with sun, and every breeze came.as if it blew 
or resting in Mrs. Harding’s spare bed, which‘ direct from the ‘shining shore,” Floss, rat 
towered higher than ever on such occasionsSning in and out at her play, asked with 
from the extra shaking up she gave it. ¢ strange, wistful pertinacity—‘t When will paps 
So Lucy and Floss found a new home at‘ come, mamma? I am so tired waiting.” And 
Sunny Hill Farm. Days came and went; and? Lucy, looking across the orchard’s snow up ® 
though Lucy’s heart ached sadly sometimes for ¢ smiling skies, that seemed for once almost 
word from Robert, her faith never wavered, ? mock her, made little answer, but cried silently 
and for Floss’ sake she was cheerful always. ? to heaven from a heart that was strained almost 
“TJ will not darken her day,” she thought. 5 beyond endurance, “ How long, oh Lord, how, 
“Robert will come back to me in God's time. ¢ long?” 
He helps me to wait.” Once Mrs. HardingS Was it, after all, only a vain delusion that 
asked her when she last heard from her hus- ¢ had possessed her soul? Was her heart wak 
band, and when Lucy told her all the hard, 4 ing at last from some long, strange trance, 
cruel facts, and added at the last, “Yet I do¢ realize for the first time its utter desolation? 
not believe him dead—he will come back >She wrestled wildly with her unbelief. She 
again,” she gazed earnestly over her glasses at‘ called almost fiercely after her departing 
Lucy, and seeing her sitting calmly, with the 2 faith—‘ Lord, I believe. Help Thou mis 
same steadfast look in her eyes as ever, only‘ unbelief.’” 
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A SUMMER-DAY 
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Blessed Saviour! who was this evdl nowS 
upon the very threshold, with Floss tight nf 
his arms? All the birds of jhe air sung at > 
once in overwhelming anthems and peans af 
raise, all the winds of heaven blew incense. 
Then the world whirled for a moment around 
Incy. The skies paled, and the fields faded 
till she found a new heaven in Robert’s eyes 
as her face lay upturned on his breast. S 
Iam not so sure but Mrs. Harding described 
itas well as is possible when she told Solomon 
afterwards that ‘‘all she could think of when 
Robert and Lucy met was that the New Jeru- 
salem had come down.” 4 
Oh, generous Eternity of bliss! thou wilt 
never miss from thy overflowing cup wa 
hours lent to much enduring Time! 

lucy listened as one in a dream, while? 
Robert told his story. Wounded, as he 5 
thought, unto death, he had given Lucy’s> 
picture and his last love and farewell for her $ 
toacomrade; and, left for dead on the field, 4 

" knew no more till he woke, after long, blank $ $ 
weeks, in a Southern hospital, only to go from ? 
thence to prison. “I suffered enough, Lucy,” 
he said, true-hearted fellow; “but all went for 
nothing beside thinking of you weeping alone 
forme, as one dead, at home.” 

And Lucy answered, smiling through Rey? é 
tears—“I’ve been in God's hands, Robert. 5 
You have never been dead to me.’ é 

And so they went back, Robert, Lucy and 
Floss, to the little home once more. There 
was a halt in Robert's tread that kept him 
from return, but his arm and heart were strong 
a8 ever, and Lucy, listening again for his step 
beside the lighted window, would not eapmaiige 
it for the a firm footfall. 


‘¢ *. 
TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


If Fortune with a smiling face 
Strew roses on our way, 

When shall we stoop to pick them up? 
To-day, my love, to-day ! 

But should she frown’ with face of care 
And talk of coming sorrow, 

+ When shall we grieve, if grieve we must? 

To-morrow, love, to-morrow ! 





If those who’ve wronged us own their faults, 
And kindly pity pray, 

When shall we listen and forgive? 
To-day, my love, to-day ! 

But if stern justice urge rebuke, 
And warmth from mem’ry borrow, 

When shall we chide, if chide we must ? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow! 
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RHYME. 
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A SUMMER-DAY RHYME. 
BY EBEN REXFORD. 


The buttercups bloom in the meadows, 
The clover nods on the hill, 

And the violets blow in the shadows, 
Where the summer winds are still. 


The breezes in wild commotion 
Sweep down from the mountain side, 
And the meadow sways like an ocean 
At the rising of the tida 


The sunshine drifts like a shower 
Across the swaying grass, 

And kisses each little flower 
That watches to see it pass. 


I can hear the honey-bees humming, 
As they gather in their sweets, 

And I hear the whispers coming 
From the water-nymph’s retreats. 


The pinks by the walk are bending 
Their royal heads to the gale, 

And the lilies their sweets are spending 
Where the morning-glories pale. 


The robbin sings on the cherry 
A song that is plaintive and sweet, 
And the blackbird’s answer is merry 
As he looks at the ripening wheat. 


The mountains are wrapped in grandeur, 
A purple and rosy mist, 
And the sunshine glitters like amber 
On their brows which the clouds hath kissed. 


Ere long the leaf will be falling 
With a patter like the rain, 

And the robin will be calling 
To*the meadow-lark in vain. 


The summer’s radiant sweetness 
Will change at autumn’s breath 
To the glory of full completeness— 

Fruition will herald death. 


Robed like a queen at her crowning, 
In the brightness of her charms, 
She will fall asleep forever 
In the royal autumn’s arms. 


And shrouded in royal splendor, 
They will lay her down to rest, 
And the winds will chant sad masses 

O'er the ravished summer’s breast. 





A celebrated writer says—‘ If I were asked 
from my experience of life, to say what attri- 
bute most impressed the minds of others, or 
5 most commanded fortune, I should say earnest 
5 ness.’ 
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BABY’S SOCKS. 


BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. 


1 
The mother’s ivory needles glide swiftly to and & 


fro, and the tiny socks grow fast, in alternate lines 
of pink and white, while love, and tender thought, 
and hope interweavy their own bright tracery with > 
every stitch. Will she ever forget the first time ¢ 
her fingers were busied thus? What work was 
ever before like that to her in its dear delight? 
Without fault of hers, its rich anticipation for the 
little one’s future shall never prove but a mirage. 
A loving Father means every hope He gives to be 
as seed in affection’s rich soil, to grow unto frui- > 
tion. And a queen’s coronal would be a poor ex- ¢ 
change for the royalty of her who reigns in home- 2 
affections. It is hers to guide the little feet in¢ 
their first wavering efforts. And as truly hers to 
lead along life’s way the footsteps of these new 
human souls. The path will be, in a large sense, 
such as she makes it for them—pleasant or rough, 
upward or downward tending. 

Not so much by prayer, or hymn, or verbal in- 
struction—though these in their place and time 
are well—is a child taught the lessons that go with 
him through life, and mould that life, and reach 
into eternity; but by silent, constant, unconscious 
influence. This influence must be. It is only ours 
to choose of what sort it be—of good or evil, of 
heaven or hell. 

The hasty word, the unjust blame, the petty 
deception, the frivolous chat, the wasted minutes— 
these are written in the mother’s life not only, but 
on her child’s soul; and, unless some strong 
counter influence intervenes in after years, go to 
form his character. Or, on the other hand, a 
thoughtful kindness, a loving forbearance, an un- 
failing truth, a generous devotion, a quiet doing of 
every day’s duty as it comes—these can no more 
be without their witness in the child’s soul than 
they can be unseen of Him who sets the child in 
our midst, It is by little things, mainly, that we 
suffer the little ones to come to their Saviour, or 
repel them. They have a willingness to come if 
only allowed; to come by a deeper, truer way than 
any tenet can teach or dogma prescribe; to come 
through all they have of affections, and thoughts, S 
and pleasures, even into the very life and love of 2 
the Christ. The ladder of Jacob’s vision, all glori-‘ 
ous with the tread of angels, had its lowest rounds 2 
very near earth. And he who.runs may read the § 
lesson of its imagery. If the mother would reach, 
in her own soul-life, the ladder’s summit, and 
would help her child to climb there, she must » 
guide him very tenderly, gently, patiently and ¢ 
surely up the first rounds. There it is hers, assur- 2 
edly, to guide him; and it is wholly in her power, 5 
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voices, make our home-music. 
learn no discord, no deceit, from the tones of 
father and mother. 
clad, kept out of dangerous ways, and led in ple 
sant places. 
> “shod with peace !” 


Sand the necessity and responsibility lie on het 
sdul, to say whether the buby-feet shall begin that 
orious ascent. 


The pattering of little feet, the rippling of little 
Let those voices 


Let the tiny feet be warmly 


And oh! let the little soul-feet be 
Thus shall they, even in this 


life, and its richer fruition of eternity, tread the 
2 street of pure gold, and walk beside the river of 


“Oh, mother, laugh your merry note! 
Be gay and glad, but don’t forget 

From baby’s eyes looks out a soul 
That claims a home in Eden yet!” 


THE GARMENTS I USED TO WEAR. 
e BY 8. C. H. ; 
The twilight was bright with the rosy glow 
Which the sun had left in the westérn sky, 
And the evening was full of chirrups low, 
Of insects humming their lullaby. 


A fresh, warm breeze, through the open door 
Came laden with odors faint and sweet, 

And the rose-leaves it scattered about the floor 
Made the dainty home look more complete, 


And a beautiful lady, with golden hair, 
Musing, sat still in the shadows there— 
Sat as if watching for coming feet, 

The name of Willie I heard her repeat. 


Then she opened a drawer with tender care, 
Unfolding the dainty garments within, 

The white baby dresses he used to wear, 
With sprigs of lavender laid between, 

The little pink aprons and jackets there 
All lying folded, so fresh and clean. 


And she whispered low, “ My Willie no more 
Will wear the garments his mother can make; 
’Tis years since the angels carried him oer 
The river of death to the other shore; 
Still I keep them sacred for Willie’s sake.” 


That night, when the lady lay in her bed 
Sleeping, she dreamed that her angel child 
Stood again beside her, and softly said, 
In Willie’s dear voice, now grown more mild, 
“ Mother, there are children wanting for bread 
And clothing, too ;” and he sweetly smiled. 


“ Give them the garments I used to wear— 
The garments you made with such loving care; 
I shall be happy in Heaven to know 

They comfort some poor little ones below.” 
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Next morn, when the lady awoke from sleep, So, tying a bundle of children’s clothes, 
She thought of her dream with a holy joy, And taking a basket of things to eat, 

And said, “ It is better I should not keep Away from her cottage she softly goes 

| Longer the clothes of my darling boy. In the early morning, across the street. 


«There is a poor widow over the way, Joy mantles fhe grateful widow’s face, 
With four small children, so meanly clad, She pours out her thanks with a homely grace; 
That while I was looking, but yesterday, And the lady returns to her chamber less sad, 
The sight of their poverty made me sad.” § For the clothes of her darling has made a heart glad. 


‘BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 





LIVING IT DOWN. 2 He started away from her, as though the soft 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. > touch was @ blow that stung him; the blood 

Ross was certainly crying! ¢ flashed hotly all over his face—“I wish girls knew 

It was something very unusual for him, for I < enough to mind their own, business and let a fel- 
want you to understand at once that this boy was” low alone!” he burst out. 

made of real, solid timber; a strong, bright,5 “Ross!” 
courageous-souled boy of a round dozen years— 0 That was all Jean said. She went back quietly 
one that was not overcome by little things, and‘ to her work, a little hurt look in her face. In a 


did not easily melt down into faintheartedness 2 few moments Ross glanced at her over his shoul- 
iiieers, 2der, in a stealthy way. The heat had gone out of 
Bet there he stood by the bay window, and Shis face now, and something else had taken*the 
something had wrought deeply in his soul, and g place of the anger that had blazed up a moment in 
touched the hidden sources of its pity or sorrow, )the words that he was ashamed of by this time. 
for Ross stood with his face hidden away and his ¢ For Ross was a proud boy and a sensitive one; 
forehead flattened against the pane, the tears flow- 5 subject to quick heats of anger, too, which burst 
ing stilly down his cheeks. - Sup like fire and,smouldered down in a moment, as 
Aitting by the table, the books that she loved$ you have seen flame do—a fault which it would 
best scattered over it, and laying down for these 2 cost the youth of Ross Cromer many a hard strug- 
¢very few moments the lace she was working at,( gle to vanquish; but, as I said, there was good 
itelf soft and filmy as sea-foam that tangles and > timber in this boy’s character. 
tears itself upon the shore when the tide comes in,¢ He stood a few moments drumming on the pane, 
Jean noticed all this. ja struggle going on inside; at last he turned and 

She was nine years her brother’s senior; and ¢ walked over to his sister, and threw himself down 
blessed are the boys that have a sister like this‘ at her feet. “Jean, I was a brute to answer you 
Jean Cromer. She had a sweet face; its serenity ¢ as I did, just now; but you don’t know how a fel- 
that had a touch of sedateness in it, in strong con- glow feels at having a girl see him ery.” 
trast with its youth, could break up suddenly into? ‘No matter, Ross. I shall never think of it 
such playfulness and archness that you wondered § again, only to be a little wiser next time; but I 
Whether it could ever be grave again. And Jean’s2 should like to know”’—stopping here suddenly, 
telf was like her face, the sparkle and the mirth‘ fearing that it might be dangerous ground on 
going deep, but something beside that going 2 which she was treading. 

fe “Goon. You may ask me anything now.” 
_Mr.and Mrs. Cromer were absent for the sea-) ‘I should like to know that no great trouble 
fn, travelling for the latter’s health, she boing happened to you; or whatever it may be, to 
more or less of an invalid for several years, > help you out of it, if I can.” 

to her daughter occupied, for a time, something of 2 “It isn’t any trouble of my own, Do you think 
the mother’s relations towards the household peel such a whining cry-baby as that?” growled 
Well as towards Ross. ° Ross. 7 
Jean Cromer watched her brother a few mo-S “In no case could I think you a whining cry- 


Ments silently, with something in her face which baby but that does not make me-less glad over 


WOU saw must soon relieve itself in action. At‘ what you have said!” 
last she rose up, her lace dropping unobserved on> Ross was silent a moment, picking at the figures 
the carpet, and stole silent and softly, as oneSin the rug; then he burst out—‘It was a mean, 
Might fancy » blessing spirit would, across the sneaking, cruel thing. It sets me all on fire to 
6 and laid her hand on her brother’s shoulder. ¢ think of it now !” 
Ross, what. is the matter?, Tell me,” she said. > Jean sewed on silently. She was sure something 
>) 
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> 
more would follow that explosion. The next words: falling down with every effort, was Dick’s brother, 
were in a softer key, a great pity trembling all‘ The boys stood still a moment, utterly confounded, 
through them. “Poor Dick! and not a-whit more 2 and then one or two shouted out—“ A drunkard and 
to blame than I.” Ca jail-bird! I say, Dick, you must be prond of 

“What was it?” asked Jean, dropping her work > such a relation as that!’ 
now, and leaning over until her sweet eyes lookeds “ Then there was another shout.” 
into her brother’s face. S Qh, Ross! I think brutes would bave scored 

He turned that a little away from her, laying to do that!” cried Jean, fairly pale with indigng 
down his head on her knee. “I don't ’spose I? tion. 
ever mentioned his name, but there’s a boy from ¢ “J just turned right round upon them, I can't 
the other side of the creek entered our school remember what I said, but I believe it was— Boys, 
when the term opened, a fellow about my age,¢ that’s a mean, sneaking, devilish act. I think the 
rather undesired, though; smart as any of them at $ fellow lying there isa good deal better than you 
his lessons, but not much of a hand at a game or? this minute.’ ” 

a wrestling match; in short, he was put down as> “Bravo, Ross!” and Jean leaned over and kissed 
a cipher on the play-ground. 2 her brother, the tears in her eyes this time. 

“ The boys liked him well enough, though, forhe> “The fun was over for that time, anyhow. The 
was pleasant and bright in his way; though not ¢ boys looked at each other sort of sheepishly, and 
just like any of the rest of us; I found out after» one and another slunk away. 
awhile that he was an orphan, and that some ¢ “T saw Dick go to his brother and try to help 
man on the other side the creek had taken the boy ) him up, but it was no use. His head fell down om 
to bring up—meant to make a farmer of him, mer grass. He was dead drunk by this time. « 
believe; but he took to his books, and the oldman) “Then Dick went up the lane and threw him- 
was kind, and sent him to school, winters. self down by a bit of broken stone fence. He 

“ The worst of the story’s to come, though. Dick > didn’t see me, and I made up my mind to go of 
had one brother, ten years older than himself, his( and leave him; but somehow I couldn’t, and at 
only relative, who went to the city to make his ) last I just turned about and went straight to him. 
fortune, got into bad habits there, and “ee There he was, doubled all up on the ground, s0b- 






















ended in a couple of years at State’s Prison—for- > bing as if his heart would break. 
gery, or something of that sort, I believe.” “¢ Dick,’ I said, ‘I just wouldn’t care a fig for 
“Oh, how dreadful !” exclaimed Jean. 5 what those rascals say. They deserve hanging 
“Yes; I understood then what made Dick a? every soul of them.’ 
a little shy and quiet—not just like the rest of us 58 “He looked up a moment. Oh, dear! I never 
and [ tried to stick to him after that, and we got’ shall forget how his face looked !” and here Ros 
to be good friends ; and I liked him first-rate after’ broke down and sobbed like a child, not caring this 
the shyness wore off a little. ¢ time if a girl did see him cry. And Jean, she cried 
“Tt seems that the brother’s time is out, and heS too, 
came up here to see Dick ; for bad as he was, the ¢ After a while he went on again : 
man loved his little brother, and couldn’t give himS “TI could see how every limb of Dick’s writhed 
up. . ° there with the shame, and at last he sobbed out—- 
“ This afternoon, though, as half a dozen of us+ He’s all I’ve got in the world to love, Ross, and 
boys were turning the corner by old Hunt’s lane, 2 it’s such an awful disgrace; and I wish we wer 
Dick among us, we found a fellow half-stretched § both dead and lying by father and mother. 
upon the ground, shaking his head and shouting? “Tt isn’t any disgrace of yours, Dick. Any- 
and hallooing to himself, so drunk he couldn’t stand § body who isn’t a fool must see that you’re not one 
up—a young fellow, dressed in a flashy: style, > whit to blame for it.’ 
coarse, but not bad-looking, either, I should think, ° “¢T never will see one of the boys again,’ he 
when he was in his right mind. 2 said; and he seemed all crushed up, poor fellow. 
“ You know what boys are. They thought some? “TI just sat right down on the ground by bia, 
fun had turned up, and they sort of set on the‘ and tried to comfort him. ‘Now, Dick, don’t take 
man with a shout, pulling up the grass, and throw- (it in this way,’ I said. ‘Hold up your head i 
ing handfuls of dirt, and meaning to have a good > high as any of the boys, and be a man. You can 
time out of the thing, any way. 2 just live it down. I’ll stand by you to the last. 
“ But you ought to have seen Dick Wooster. He 5 You know you can depend on me, and I tell you 
just sprang dut before all the boys, his face as? you can make the boys ashamed of themselves, and 
fierce as a tiger’s and white as a ghost, too, and he respect you, too. Pluck up heart, now.’ 
cried out—“ If any of you boys lay a hand on ou “He did at last. He threw his arms around 




























I'll lay you flat. Come on, every one of you.”4my neck. ‘Oh, Ross! he sobbed, ‘I shall 
And he was ready for them, you saw it in his) member this as long as I live; and if I am om 
eyes. anything in the world, I shall owe it all to 
“We knew, then, what it all meant. The man > you.’ 
trying to stagger to his feet there, muttering and “*You will be, Dick; I feel it in my bones. 
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You'll live to be head and shoulders above all 2 “ But you know when I got home and fell to 
those who have laughed at you. ‘ thinking of poor Dick, watching out there all alone 
“He smiled a little at that, and after awhile I 2 in the dark and cold over his miserable, drunken 
pose up and left him, for I knew he would go back ‘ dog of a brother, whom he can’t help loving for 
tohis brother, and he must be there, now, keeping ; all, and I thought, too, how different it all wa’ 
his watch by the wretched thing lying there in the ¢ with me, I couldn’t help crying; though I was 
jane, until he is able to help it up and off once 2? mad enough to have you find it out.” 
gore. But the watch will be a very different one‘ ‘Those tears were an honor to you, Ross. Don’t 
from what it would if I hadn’t stood by and com- > ever be ashamed of them.” 
forted him.” 5 “I never will again, dear Jean,” putting up his 
Jean smiled, but her lip was so unsteady just > arms, aud drawing her face down to his. “I'll 
then, that it could not carry into speech the (stand by Dick from this hour. He shall live it 
thoughts surging beneath it. down !” 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


DECAYED TEETH. 6 tooth than country people. But it is not so at 
‘ 2 present. The inhabitants of cities and large towns 


ee Or eR a. hy De ¢have been so much better instructed in dental 

A great deal has been written and said on this 2 hygiene, and have so much greater facilities for 
subject, and much more needs to be, before the< dental operations than country people, that the 
teeth of Americans will be much improved. ») law is reversed, or about equal. 

Former numbers of this magazine have not been? Sickness is a fruitful source of dental decay, 
sitangers to the subject, from my own pen, and I‘ and so are many of the drugs taken to cure. But, 
shall offer no excuse for again calling the atten-? we have no more sickness in these States than 
on of the public to the importance of this matter. 6 they have in Europe, and the percentage of deathe 

e are known abroad as a“ Nation of Decayed 2 is not as great. 
Teeth.” It is a characteristic defect of our bodies.§ Uricleanliness of the mouth is an immediate 
No other people on earth lie under a similar curse. 2 cause of decay in teeth. But in old times very 
ol this affliction is a legitimate result of our ae thought of using a brush, and yet their teeth 
unsgressions of Hygienic laws. In this country > did not decay. 

decayed teeth is the rule; in other countries,2 All these facts go to show that teeth are not so 
the exception. That this is not the result of » Well formed in these latter days as in olden time. 
dimate, is proven by the fact that the aboriginal¢ The anatomical structure is less perfect than in 
inhabitants had perfect dentures. In a great > the former times, and they cannot withstand the 
Measure, too, have the Indians of the present day, ¢ Same destructive agencies now that they once did. 
w also the negro population of the Southern‘ he 4 are teeth less anatomically perfect now 
States—at least that portion which is engaged in ¢ than they once were? 

the labors of the field. House servants, wh live § Man came from the hand of his Maker perfect 
like their masters, had their masters’ vices and é in anatomical structure and the healthy exercise of 
punishments. § all his functions. Transgression brought punish- 

Dentists who have travelled in Europe, report ¢ ment. Violations of the laws of life, must result 
that dental decay is hardly to be found among the in deterioration. As generation succeeded genera- 
rural population, but more or less is seen in the’ tion, the term of life was shortened, and more and 
sities, One who visited a public school in Germany,  more,sickness crept into the world to punish it for 
sys that he examined the mouths of the sixty 2 continued violations of natural laws. With de- 

present, and that he did not discover a bilitated constitutions the teeth sympathized as a 
single decayed tooth among the whole number, - matter of course, for they are not inorganic, life- 

‘hat a contrast to an American school! In the? less bodies, but as truly capable of changes, as re- 
latter there would be at least fifty out of the sixty 2 gards health and disease, as any other parts of the 

ith decayed teeth. Our parents and grand- ¢ body. Therefore, these organs which were in- 
Parents say that they remember a time when the dtended by the Creator to last during the life of 
teeth of people were generally good, instead of, as the individual, became, by inheritance and by the 
ROW, generally bad, It was a common thing for ° hygienic faults of their possessors, imperfect in 
=e man or woman of seventy years to be possessed ¢ anatomy and physiology. 
of all the teeth they ever had, and in sound con- = 

too. Formerly, it was the case in this? But, notwithstanding the many causes which 
sountry, that “city people” had more decay of the: produce decay of the teeth, there is one which 
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stands out so prominently that it must be seen,‘ the daily food, and the portions of the mothers 
and that is body which has been dissolved and is to be ex 
DEFECTIVE DENTAL NUTRITION, creted,, The milk glands take out of the blood 
As a plant cannot grow to perfection in a soil > such elements as they need, and sometimes, thos 
deficient in the inorganic elements which natu-¢ which they do not need. Among the latter are 
rally compose its substance, so cannot an animal medicines taken by the mother; strong odors, like 
thrive on food which is not natural to its habits. 2 garlic or onions; acids, like those of pickles, &¢, 
Lime is an important and constant ingredient in§ Now it is evident that the mother’s food must 
the berry of wheat, and every farmer knows that >be of such a character as to furnish her blood with 
it is impossible to raise a crop of this cereal on< all the elements needed to support her own body, 
land not contdining lime in the soil. With this > and to not only support but to build up the body 
deficiency in the soil, corn can be raised much bet of her child to the weight it would naturally 
ter than wheat, because the berry of the former acquire at the age of twelve months. 
does not naturally contain half as much lime as > This Mrs. A is not fond of meats and vege. 
the latter. »tables. She prefers bread, pies, cake, blanc mange, 
Teeth are composed of phosphate of lime and > corn-starch, and such light food (correctly named), 
cartilage. The former is an inorganic element’ which is entirely deficient in wetght of the phos 
found in every kind of ‘grain, roots, fruit, fish and? phate of lime necessary for healthy food. Such 
flesh, which is used by mankind for food. food is not directly poisonous, but it is a diet 
This substance is a necessary constituent of > which starves both mother and child in the element 
every bone tooth, muscle, nerve, &c., &c., in thes of phosphate of lime. 
human body. To be hard and well calculated to> Perhaps I have said it before, but if so I will 
resist decay, the teeth must have at least sixty, say it again, namely, every tissue of the body re 
parts out of a hundred of their weight made up of > quires phosphate of lime, and will have its propor- 
this phosphate of lime. Ction if it is in the blood. But if the blood is 
The formation and hardening of the teeth com-‘ deficient in this element, then all the organs must 
mences many months before birth, and continues ? suffer. 
until the twentieth year, and the hardening pro-5 God has placed in wheat all the elements for the 
cess even during the whole life, if circumstances ? growth and perfection of the body. Phosphate of 
are favorable. lime is present in abundance; but the miller, in 
Many persons suppose that the teeth can neither > making superfine flour, separates the lime from 
grow softer or harder after they are once formed < the flour, so that there is only one-fifth part a 
and erupted through the gums. This was for-> much as there is in whole meal of wheat. A grail 
merly the opinion of anatomists and physiologists, ¢ of wheat consists of gluten cells and starch cells, 
but now it is known that these processes continue‘ enclosed in the bran envelope. The gluten celle 
through life. The phosphate of lime which hard-? lie next to the bran coat, and contain nearly all 
ens the teeth may be absorbed into the blood and the phosphate of lime in the wheat berry. The 
given to other parts of the system if there is? gluten cells are dark, and separated by the miller 
an urgent demand for it, and thereby the teeth because people demand very white flour. The 
rendered softer and more liable to decay. 2 gluten cells are consequently mixed with the bran, 
Now let us see where there might be an “urgent? and sold for feeding cattle and hogs. 
call” for phosphate of lime. Much of this nutritious bone and tooth-forming 
The effect of the vital processes is to throw out of? gluten is contained in the “ middlings,” which is 
the body, daily, a portion of all the different tis-§ sold at s low price, though really much more 
sues of which it is made. Thus the material of? valuable than the superfine flour. 
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the bones and teeth (phosphate of lime) is dailyS Now, this Mrs A cannot possibly eat enough *W 
cast out in the excretions. The quantity is con-> food, made of the articles which she prefers, to the k 
stant, depending on the relative weight of the‘ repair the waste of her own body, and build up § youd 
body. Of the bones and teeth it has been found the body of her child in health. The food she "So 
to amount to one per cent., daily. re may fatten herself and child, and both appeat § (say, 
Let us suppose a case. healthy, but the teeth and bones will suffer, fr & singul; 
Mrs. A , age twenty, has a babe two2they do not receive phosphate of lime enough# com 
i 





months old. Its nourishment is the mother’s milk.‘ perfect their tissues. 

Its bones, teeth and fiesh must increase many? Mrs. A suffers more than her child, because 
pounds before it should be weaned, say at oneS Nature answers the demand for lime salts by tak- 
year old. And all this weight of bone, teeth and> ing them out of the mother’s teeth and bones, and 
other tissues must be furnished by the mother in? giving them to the child in the milk. This is the 
reason why nursing mothers are so notoriously 
















her milk. 5 : 
Good milk is the most perfect food in the world, § afflicted with decayed teeth. The mother’s teeth ming Ww 
because all the elements of the body are found in > would not thus suffer if she lived upon food which tad pre 






it, in nature’s proportions. The mother’s milk is? had not been robbed of the lime salts. 
made from her blood. The blood is formed from“ If the terrible effects ended with the mother, the 
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evil would be less; but the infant teeth, and those ¢ made from plants. Phosphate of lime, adminis- 
‘the permanent set, are so injured that they never‘ tered as a nutritive substance, will always fail. 
fully recover from it, even under a more favorable 2 Moreover, if it is given to much extent, will pro- 
diet. The same principles will apply to mother > duce severe sickness. So would carbon, &c., &c. 
and child before birth, also. ¢ The products of the chemist’s laboratory cannot 
‘The majority of mothers in these States live as 2 replace those of Nature in nutrition. 
Mrs. A does, and the same consequences follow. 5 Now I hope I have made it plain that this 
Hlow is it with weaned children? The majority uf great evil (decayed teeth) is mainly caused in this 
them live as the mothers until grown up. Fine country by using fine*flour instead of meal made 
flour (robbed of the phosphate of lime) constitutes, 2 of the whole berry of wheat. If so, the remedy is 
indifferent forms of cdokery, three-fourths of the 7 obvious. 
food used by women and children in this country.¢ I would not have it understood that I consider 
Aslong as this is true, so long will decayed teeth > it necessary to eat wheaten meal for the purpose of 
be characteristic of Americans. Dental defects are ¢ making good dental structures. The latter can be 
also inherited, and thus the sins of the mothers are ) accomplished without eating bread at all; be- 
visited upon their children to the third genera- 2 cause God has placed tooth-forming materials in 
tion. ‘every kind of natural food, and in sufficient quan- 
The greater number of people in Germany live 2 tity. Peas and beans are very rich in phosphate 
upon black bread, and this is the reason they have ‘ of lime; so are oats, barley, cabbage, and all kinds 
teeth superior to us. Their bread has gluten and 2 of fruits, flesh, &c., &c. People that will use fine 
phosphates. Gluten in bread always makes it< flour ought to employ as little of it as possible, 
adark color. eand make the bulk of their living of lean meats 
Some persons have attempted to obviate the‘ and vegetables. For a nursing mother, nothing 
lack of phosphate of lime in fine fiour by using 2is better than milk, and children, when weaned, 
this salt separately. That is, taking powders of< should use it largely till “ grown up.” 
it daily, or even putting it into the flour. Zhis> Wheaten meal makes much the sweetest bread, 
will never do. ¢ biscuits, and cakes, and although it may not at 
Animals (man) cannot appropriate the inorganic > first agree with the stomachs of some people, yet 
elements of food (such as phosphate of lime, &c.), ¢ by judicious and gradual use, it’will be far more 
unless it has first been subjected to the vital pro-‘ grateful and compatible with the digestive organs 
cess in a plant. All food is made up of carbon,¢ than fine flour. The latter contains seventy-five 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and such salts as\per cent. of starch, and causes constipation and 
lime, soda, &c., &c. None of these can nourish? piles in thousands upon thousands, who would 
the hody without having been first organized in a‘ immediately be cured by the use of Graham bread. 
plant. Man can subsist on flesh, because flesh is’ Iowa Ciry, Iowa. 
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USES OF EGG-SHELLS. ¢ “And what are you going to make?” I asked 
“Well, Aunty, what now?” I said, as I entered © when this was done. 
the kitchen of the old farm-house, “what are? ‘Babies’ cradles,” was the answer. 
you doing with those eggs ?” S Maybe the process of making babies’ cradles of 
“Some more fancy work, my dear,” she stopped ° egg-shells is an old one to the readers of the 
aay, and then she went on with the somewhat Home,” but it was new to me; and thinking it 
performance which had attracted my ; may possibly be novel to some one else, I venture 
titention, and occasioned no little surprise. ¢to describe the operation as I saw “Aunty” per- 
’ Bhe was holding an egg to her mouth with one S form it. 
hand, and a teacup beneath it in the other. Té First, with a very fine pair of scissors, she cut 
: upon examination, that she had made a ‘from the small half of the egg about a quarter of 
Yety small aperture, not much larger than a pin- 2the shell, which left it shaped very much like a 
head, in either end of the shell, and was, as she Scradle. This, “Aunty” told me, was a very diffi- 
‘id, “blowing out the yelk.” I didn’t believe the 2 cult thing to do, as the shell was so apt to crack. 
thing was possible ; but she assured me that it was, (The edge was of course a little rough, and over 
‘tad presently I was convinced of the truth of her >this she pasted a narrow binding of gilt paper; 
Ssertion by seeing the whole inside of the egg ° and when this was done, the cradle was complete. 
Wying in the teacup. $ What did she put in it? Why babies, of course 
VOL, XxXIx.—26 
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made of bits of white wadding, their little faces$ STRAY SHEEP. The 
marked with ink, their little heads only showing Who that is in the habit of attending publi aber 
above the covers. The latter were made of white gatherings, has not seen the individuals mentioned regu 
wadding, worked over and over around the edge in the article quoted below? We ourselves ham Whi 
with scarlet wool. These “Aunty” had made to) wiled away many a tedious hour of waiting ip peri 
amuse the children, and quite delighted they were¢ concert or lecture-room watching their motion tion 
with the cunning little toys. She said she had) ang speculating upon the probable cause of the leav 
often sent them to fairs, where they had been much presence of these “stray sheep.” to it 
in demand. “Tn all meetings, one sees every now and then mm Pre 
“There is another very pretty article for fairs? | person who is evidently exceedingly out of place 
which I have sometimes made of them,” she said;) in the position occupied. * Whether such a one be 
‘small bouquet holders.” This is done by cutting? yan or woman, the wonder is how he or she got Wha 
off the end of the shell, and then crocheting of there, and what he or she can have had for objet Wha 
gay-colored split zephyr worsted a little case which 2 ;,, coming, and what he or she is thinking aboutit That 
will just hold it. Finish this case with a small¢ 4) and will say about it afterwards. In the midst And 
tassel beneath, and put cords at the top to hang it) of g very Low Church congregation is one who 
up by. Suspended from the chandelier or a cor-¢ ‘ genuflects’ at all the High Church ‘ points’ of the Wha 
ner bracket, filled with flowers, natural or artificial, $ service, and scandalizes the surrounding worship. Ina 
or in the winter season with dried grasses, this« pers. In a Romish Church, an ultra Protestant More 
makes a very pretty ornament indeed. demonstrates his dissent by a defiant neglect ofall More 
“T have seen some very elaborate articles con- ¢ proprieties. We want to know, how have (ae What 
structed from them. Little vases, and fairy-like 2 people found themselves in these respective places! hia 
cups, and urns, also, I have heard may be mades At a scientific meeting may be seen individuals, Light 
with the aid of white wax. From a lady’s paper, ¢ whom the statements made are evidently so mach Wray 
I recently cut the directions for making what ye Greek, and Greek which they do not care to takt 
called the ‘violet’ cup, a beautiful little article of S any pains to understand. Why did they choose to 
adornment .for the étagere. I think my next €X-2 be present? We, ourselves, have sat next ama 
periment with egg-shells will be to attempt thiss ynose sole occupations during an entire evening 
little ornament. These are the directions for the ; was to suck his fingers, taking each one in tarntil 
same :— 2 he had accomplished the whole, and effecting thy 
“«A large, well-shaped white egg should > to him, desirable result in a manner indicative of 
selected, and a small orifice carefully broken at the 2 intense enjoyment, with eyes shut and noisy or 
larger end, through which the contents may be 5 ulations. What did it matter to bim that ne 
poured into a cup or other vessel. The shell must¢ ,ountries were eloquently described, or ancient 
now be neatly cut round, until sufficiently far down. ; facts concerning others more clearly elucidated! 
with a sharp, short-bladed pair of scissors, clipping $ gn» finger had been neglected ; his attention wi 
very cautiously until the margin is quite even and dedi at once on it, and he became (a 
true. A narrow binding of thin gold paper must 2 bears are said to be) oblivious of all but the ple 
now be gummed round, and turned in over the cut 204 of sucking his paws. 
edge of the shell, taking care to nip the paper here “ At a religious gathering, composed. of cour® 
and there in order that it may be attached evenly chiefly of ladies and clergymen, we have occasion ; 
and fit free from creases. When the bordering is ally seen men whose appearance bas involuntarily 
finished, and the gum used in attaching it is quiteSj.q one to inquire—How did these come her! J 
firm and dry, the “socket piece” may be com-<¢ They are men whose presence at a club windoy, 
menced. This should be composed of white wax, 2 oy on a chair in the park, would be natural snd 
such as is used in the manufacture of wax flowers. reasonable; but how came they to stray into the 
From this, when thoroughly warmed and softened, ; region where the talk is of tracts and soup-tickel 
a cup-shaped stem should be formed. Into this of schools and district-visiting, of intelligent Zulu “Par 
the pointed end of the shell should be aa obedient Hindoos, of the banks of the Sasket tiety, s¢ 
gummed, and the edges accurately fitted by mould- 3 ghowan and the farthest limits of Patagonia? "Hi thow a; 
ing.’” them the whole must seem ‘something which ™ it fashi 
“Well, really,” I exclaimed, “this is an age of¢ feljow can understand.’ In places of amusem@eth ® ladies, j 
invention! Who would have supposed there were 2 on the other hand, are to be seen those to whom from yo 
so many uses for an egg-shell? Truly, it is a\ the whole is evidently an unnecessary and frivo Brest wil 
‘day of small things.’” 2 lous weariness of the flesh; and one wonders *4 | Do you ; 
« And not to be despised, either,” said « Aunty,” they did not stay at home. to rain 
as she pasted the directions into her receipt-book ° “The stray sheep who wander occasionally from Young mn 
for safe-keeping and future reference. 5 their own flocks, and find themselves among Othe pened +), 
eines offer no point of resemblance to themseltes tisters, y 
What piece of carpentry becomes a gem as soon 2 present to our minds a very curious and noteworthy infuence 
as itis finished? A gate. § phenomenon—one, as yet, not quite accounted Wine—a 
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There must be some law which governs these? sparkling foam, and they would gladly have passed 
aberrations, just as there is undoubtedly one that ¢ it by; but your playful raillery, your pretty, coax- 
regulates the ordinary constitution of assemblages. > ing ways, shut out the light of those sad, pleading 
What it is, however, we know not, and at this; eyes, their nobler nature was thrust aside, and 
period of our investigations are hardly in a posi-¢ taking from your jewelled hand, they pressed the 
tion to offer any very definite conjecture. We must ¢ serpent-demon to their lips. In that fearful mo- 
leave the fact, noting its existence, and returning > ment, they tarnished one of earth’s most glorious 
to it should any feasible solution of the difficulty 2 gems, and opened up the broad highway to ruin, 
present itself.” 2 disgrace and efernal death / 

rat ta ¢ “Forgive me, if I have spoken too plainly. Be- 
SLEEP. lieve me, I would ‘wound only to heal.’ Last 
What is more gentle than a wind in summer? ee at the party, from out my quiet corner, I 
What is more soothing than the pretty hummer 2 watched, with an aching heart, Fred Somers. I 
That stays one moment in an open flower ¢ knew his family well, and loved them for their 
And buzzes cheerily from bower to hower? ¢ many superior virtues. By the most self-sacrificing 
2economy and industry, his widowed mother kept 
What is more tranquil than a musk rose blowing ¢ him in college; but during his last year there, he 
In a green island far from all men’s knowing ? yielded to the temptatins that ever assail the 
More healthful than the leafiness of dales? student’s life, and fell into disgrace. But by the 


ther and sisters, he was retained upon the solemn 
pledge of total abstinence, a pledge he most 
sacredly kept. He graduated with the highest 
honors, and his mother had every reason to believe 
that his strong arm would tenderly sustain her 
even to the waters of the dark river of Death. He 
came to Snowdon one year ago, and you all know 
him to be an honorable, noble-hearted, generous 
man; and if I mistake not, another young and 


What but this Sleep, soft closer of our eyes, 
Low murmur of tender lullabies, 

Light hoverer around our happy pillows, 
Wreather of happy buds and weeping willows. 


SUMMER. 


Oh, the merry summer days, 
When the fields are dressed in green, ( 


More sweet than a nest of nightingales? = pleadings of his almost heart-broken mo- 


And the smiling sunny rays 
Rest upon the verdant scene! 
Dancing o’er the flowery hedges, 
Where the bee for honey strays; 
Crowning hill-tops, gilding valleys, 
In the merry summer days. 
* * * * + 
Oh, the merry summer days, 


When the woods with life abound, 


Warbling birds with joyous lays 
Pour a flood of musie ruund; 
Now a tender little love song, 
Then a lofty burst of praise : 
All unite to swell the chorus 
Tn the merry summer days. 


SNOWDON. 


BY MRS. C. H. PARLIMAN. 


“Pardon me, kind friends, but it is wrong—so- 
titty, so called, is all wrong in this matter. 
Tnow as well as I, that you can just as easily 


2 loving heart, dearer than a sister, weeps and prays 

Sin secret for him. I saw her shudder and turn 

2 pale, when for the third time he eagerly quaffed 

§ the sparkling wine; and agony worse than death 

¢ was pictured on her sweet young face when later 

in the evening, he was led from the room—intozi- 
cated God of mercy, i there no way to arrest 
¢ his downward course?” 

5 « There ¢s, dear Mrs. Randall—there shall be a 
way !” and Fred Somers hastily crossed the room, 
and with frank and manly earnestness presented 

Chis hand to that lady. “Dear Mrs. Randall, from 
my heart I thank you for saying just what you 

¢Chave said. Itistrus,every word; alas! alas! but 

¢ too true; and but for your plain and kindly words, 

2 I might have broken the fond heart of my loving 

C mother and brought disgrace upon my darling 
sisters. But here I pledge my sacred word, and 
these ladies shall be my witnesses, God being my 

»helper, nothing that can intoxicate shall ever 


You? again cross my lips. And, dear ladies, let me 
make< entreat you, for the sake of those who stand where 


it . . * * 
epi o drink = ene Now, You ? last night I stood, upon the very brink of ruin and 
from ice ie os iho Snowdon, just banish < gisgrace, take good Mrs. Randall’s advice and 
your sideboards liquors of all kinds, and the > banish at once and forever from your homes that 


Nat will be only too glad to follow your example. 


¢ fiery curse whose fearful tide, issuing from the 


Do : 
‘ i. oe ng that you are leading downward 5 topmost wave of society, rolls its seething billows 
« e . on one talented and prea ss over every rank and grade of the great family of 
oung men upon whose brows lin-¢ man. Believe me, the ladies alone have the power, 


Seed the parting kiss of fond mothers and dear 
) When your smiles first fell with a charmed 


? by decided and energetic action, to speak the 


¢ charmed words whose magic influence shall ‘ still? 


ce ee them? You proffered the rosy >the terrible tempest upun whose wild waves so 
mother’s sad eyes louked out from its? many noble and loving hearts are careering on- 
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ward and downward to darkness and death; with $ all of the human race; my 8, 20, 22, 7, 10, 7,49 7 
their own puny arms shutting themselves out‘ is one of the United States; my 14, 20, 3, 12, 5,i5 in ¢ 
from the presence of God and His holy angels for-Sa man’s name; my 7, 15, 19, is a nickname; my ina 
ever. Oh, ladies beware, lest in that Great Df, 2 9, 10, 7, 21, 21, 11, 24, is an American bird; my], or | 
their souls should be required at your hands !” $20, 17, is a fowl. My whole is the name of a dig abo 
Fred Somers was a privileged visitor at the ¢ tinguished poet. of { 
house of Mrs. Wilson, and had unannounced 5 II. qua 
entered the parlor to await the entrance of the > ENIGMA. rub 
young ladies, and unintentiona'ly listened to the< Iam a word of 16 letters. My 14, 7, 3, 9, ina ing 
woelle spoken in the adjoining room. & plain, ° important part of the human body; my 1, 15, 16,is proc 
truth-loving, noble-hearted woman was Mrs. Ran- Sa pronoun; my 10, 15, 12, 13, 1, is a kind of tree; lea: 
dall, a valued friend and relative of the family 2 my 11, 6, 2, is a kind of sheep; my 1, 7, 5, igs and 

with whom she was then staying. She had a habit ¢yind of food for quadrupeds; my 1, 7, 4. 12, isa 
(would there were more like her,) of speaking true > wild animal; my 10, 12, 8, 8, 5, is @ fruit, My M 
and earnest words, whén and where needed, and I? Vt ole is one of the most celebrated clergymen in poun 
am happy to say that sometimes they “fell on 4 erica, boar: 
good ground,” and afterwards brought forth a, IIL. venice 
plentiful harvest. ENIGMA. or th 
It was so in the case of Fred Somers. He kept, I of 36 le My 5, 34, 26.21 of eg 
his promise, though surrounded by innumerable ¢ am composed of 36 ones. My 5, 34, 26, 2,1, ay 
temptations, and years afterwards, when senatorial > 22, 36, = President “9 poeyts: my 5, 26,59 atir it 
honors wreathed his brow, would take his little 028 9, is an paioal ad ~ +) us, % 18, area a des 
Fred upon his knee, and tell him how very near 5 ful to all; my av 8, ea edie os so paper 
hie father came to being a drunkard. tion; my 29, 4, 31, AA, 27, is a boy's neni ty, about 
6, 7, 21, 9, is an animal; my 23, 25, 36, is jolly; lies t 





The ladies did banish all liquors from their > E 

houses, and as Mrs Randall had said, the “rest ?™Y 10, 30, 32, are vowels. My whole is what m 

were only too glad to follow their example.” should never do. 0.8 
Soon the little village of Snowdon was trans-, 

formed into one of the sweetest, quietest littleS Answers To CHARADES, EnroMas, &c., 1n Mar 

places in the world, and all by a “few worde fitly 2? NumBER.—To Double Acrostic: 






































spoken.” P ro ,? 
tit tt A rbou R Wal 
ENIGMAS, CHARADES, &c. S R_ ienz I are ne 
I. i ae E They 
ENIGMA. S ucces S and pe 
Iam composed of 24 letters. My 18, 23, 11, 8; 2 H ear T conven 
is an adjective; my 9, 6, 16, 12, 8, is a military To Decapitations—1. Prime. 2. Spine. 3. Hate too hig 
weapon; my 13, 2, 20, 13, 14, nature has given toy "To Charade—Caress, summe 
poplin 
trimmi. 
how is 
in 
HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. "For. 
are the 
: Stay ca 
SaLtap Cream.—Put the raw yelks of four eggs > solution to half a pint of tepid water, and use it to mate 
into, the whiskpan with a teaspoonful of made > daily. It preserves and beautifies the teeth and three pi 
mustard, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a dust of > arrests decay. festoons 
pepper. Mix this a little with the whisk, then add of every 
a little salad oil, which must be used sparingly atS OmeLetrte Puain.—Break four eggs, and beat esas 
first, and gradually increased ; as you proceed, add 2 the:n well for a minute or so; add two tablespoo- baton | 
a little vinegar, alternately beating it well each 5 fuls of cream or milk and a little salt and pepp The shc 
time. The relative quantity of oil to be used in 2 Give it a few more turns with the whisk ; put aps spond. 
proportion to the vinegar is as five to one; a very 3 of butter in an omelette-pan or small frying-2 mere an 
little sugar may be added, if approved; it should 2stand it over a quick fire; as soon as the butter veby aie 
be quite thick and smooth. hot, pour in the eggs, stir them round quickly with Apron 
a spoon until delicately set; collect it together ven atts 
A Goop Dentirrice.—Dissolve two ounces of ?the centre of the pan, let it remain & short time ing slecy 
borax in three pints of boiling water; before quite >to get a little color; see that it is not stack one whic 
cold, add one teaspoonful of tincture of myrrh and 2turn a dish over on it, put your hand 7 Bonnet 
one tablespoonfal of spirits of camphor. BottleSdish and turn it over with the pan, and send of shape 





the mixture for use. Add one wineglassful of the 2 table. 
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To CLean Kip Guioves.—Have some new milk Sas round an appearance as possible; then dust 
jn one saucer and a piece of common yellow soap ¢ them over with sifted sugar, and blow off the loose 
in another, and a clean cloth or towel folded three § sugar from the paper; put them in a moderately 
or four times. On the cloth lay out the glove ?heated oven and bake avery light brown color; 
about to be cleaned quite smoothly. Dip a piece {when done, each piece must be carefully removed 
of flannel in the milk, and then rub off a good ° from the paper, the inside scraped out with a 
quantity of the soap on to the wetted flannel, and ¢ dessert spoon, leaving the shell about a quarter of 
mb the glove downwards towards the fingers, hold- oan inch thick; place them in order on a papered 
ing it firmly with the left hand. Continue this ¢ baking sheet, the hollow side upwards, and put 
process until the glove, if white, looks yellow but Sagain in the oven, taking care they do not acquire 
dear; if colored, till it looks dark. Lay it to dry, @any more color. They should be dried so as to be 
and when pulled out it will look quite new. § quite crisp. They may be put in the oven at night 

° when the fire is out and the heat subsided, and 

Merencues.—The whites of six eggs and one ¢remain until the morning, when they may be 
pound of sifted pounded white sugar. Procure a ° packed in a tin box, and used when required. 
board of about an inch in thickness and of a con-¢ 
yenient size for the oven ; cover this with foolscapS SAvory Ometetrte.—A teaspoonful of finely- 
or thin cartridge paper; procced to beat the whites ¢ chopped parsley, and the same quantity of escha- 
of eggs to a substantial froth; remove the whisk, Slots, two ounces of cooked ham, chopped also. 
and stir the sugar in lightly with a spoon; do not 2 Proceed as in the foregoing recipe, but as soon as 
atir it too much, as it would lose its firmness with ¢ the butter is hot, put in the parsley and eschalots 
a dessert spoon; drop the mixture out on the >and shake it about a little in the hot butter; then 
papered board in messes about the size of an egg, ¢ pour in the omelette, adding the chopped ham, and 
about an inch and a half apart; in dropping them, finish as before. If preferred, the ham may be 
turn the spoon over as they fall, so as to produce ¢ omilted. 
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FASHIONS. (very high at the top of the head, and flat at the 
Walking dresses cut short and variously trimmed >back, with an exceedingly narrow front. All 
are now almost universally worn in the street. ¢round the bonnet there is a wreath. On the white 
They usually consists of two skirts, the upper one, ) bonnets these are varied. Sometimes they consist 
and perhaps upper and lower, closely gored. For 2 of white fuschias with pearl pistils—sometimes of 
convenience and economy, this fashion cannot be §foliage with white narcissus, both leaves and 
too highly commended. For travelling suits this »flowers covered with crystal; others consist of 
summer they are most popular made either in light > Bismarek leaves, more or less bronzed, and mixed 
poplin or other plain material. A very fashionable ) with light branches of green and black grapes. 
trimming for either walking or house dresses just? The spring Fanchons are also novelties in the 
now is satin, laid on in folds around the skirt, or } bonnet line. They are made of silk, and are cut 
in perpendicular pleats. 2so that when the bonnet is made up it has all the 
For the walking dresses cashmere and poplin effect of a large flower. In either pink or white 
are the fashionable materials. For example, a pale > silk they look like pink or white roses. The bon- 
gtay cashmere petticoat will be worn under a skirt * net is tied in front with plaits of silk, and at the 
to match, bordered with either a cross-cut band or > back there are either plaits of the same shade, and 
three pipings of cerise satin; these are laid on as $ these latter hang down the back. Tulle lappets, 
festoons, and above them, at the commencement Sworked over with beads and tied under the 
of every festoon or scallop, there is a trefoil formed } chin with a flower, are still used for black bon- 
ofeashmere and edged with cerise satin, a cerise Snets ornamented with jet, which are not yet aban- 
button being placed in the centre of the leaves. 2doned. 
The short loose paletét is ornamented to reen'9 A few months since a famous French princesse 
spond. The same style is also made in blue cash- 2 appeared at a court ball laden with amber orna- 
mere and trimmed with black satin when it has a$ ments, and forthwith all the fashionable world has 
very distinguished effect. Swale out into amber. As this is so easy of imi- 
Aprons are in vogue again, and are said to be § tation (in fact is so little worn in its purity) we 
ven attached to the ball dresses. The deep flow- ») think its introduction is to be regretted. Already 
ing sleeve it is said will replace the close fitting dcheap trimmings of yellow glass load our shop 
e which has been so fashionable of late. d windows) and on all sides we see the most tawdry 
Bonnets are all very small and present a variety ¢combinations of the amber with other colors. We 
of shapes. The bonnet which seems to have a hope this rage for yellow ornaments will soon pass 
gained the preference, however, has a small crown > by. 
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Woopsurn Granoz. By William Howitt. Philadel-‘ acquire and preserve this “backbone” is in part 
phia: 7. B. Peterson & Co. the object of Dr. Dixon’s present work. He par- 
We are very glad to commend to the public this‘ ticularly addresses himself to the women of our 

excellent story, and are indebted to the Messrs. ? day, attacks their mode of dress, their manner of 

Peterson for the very attractive dress which they ¢ rearing children, and reads them some exceedingly 

have given to so good a work. The charm of wholesome lessons upon these subjects. He attacks 

Howitt's writings consists in their freedom from ) also the use of stimulants—coffee, tea, alcohol and 

affectation, the simple, every-day earnestness of2tobacco—shows their pernicious influenve, and 

narration, the thoroughly moral and religious>deprecates their use. Other evils, public and 
character of the’ lessons inculeated. Woodburn ¢ private, receive a severe handling from our author, 

Grange is a rather complex tale as to the charac- ) who, where he would rebuke, shows no mercy. 

ters introduced and in the development of plot—if¢ Pleasant sketches of personal experience are inter. 

plot there be to the story, which is a simple tale > spersed among graver subjects, the whole making 
of English domestic, life, having too many heroes ¢ a very agreeable and profitable book. 

and heroines to be intense and sensational, even 

were the events chronicled of more startling 

character. 


) Joan or Arc. Translated from the French, by Sarah 

M. Grimké. Boston: Adams & Co. 

This is a condensed translation of Lamartine’s 

New America. By William Hepworth Dixon. Phila-¢ famous history of this remarkable girl. Original 

Geiphia: J. B. dippinentt 4 Co. 2 biographies of Joan of Are are comparatively rare, 

A more readable book of its kind, or one con-§ Doubtless, writers have found it difficult to analyze 
taining a better description of some phases of our 2 satisfactorily the strange qualities of mind and 
American life, it would be difficult to find. The<s heart which made up this remarkable character, 
author, Mr. Dixon, is the editor of the London 2 and‘led to such astounding results for France and 
“ Atheneum,” and widely known in literary circles ¢ the world. Opinion has always differed so widely 
as an able critic and talented writer. The book is > as to the nature of that inspiration which led her 
mainly a record of observations made in the course Son through all her strange career. Most of the 
of a summer tour through the States during the 2 histories to which Americans have had access have 
past year. pene written by Englishmen, always inclined to 

As Mr. Dixon is an Englishman, it is due him 2 treat that peculiar mental construction which saw 
to say that he has dealt with American peculiari-¢ strange visions and claimed to act by direct divine 
ties in a more kindly spirit than most English 2 influence with a sort of contempt. But here we 
writers, treatiog us with a fairness and courtesy‘ have the interpretation of a Frenchman, and an 
we have not been accustomed to expect from his? enthusiast in his subject, also. We would not, 
countrymen. He writes, however, not so much of § perhaps, accord to Joan all that he would claim 
Americans as a whole as of some of the peculiar 2 for his heroine, and certainly would not agree 
sects aud institutions which have a sort of mush-§ with the translator, who says in her preface :— 
room growth among us, devoting full one-third of2 «Next to Jesus, she seems to have been the 
the book to Utah and the Mormons, and bestow- grandest medium of divine communication; 4 
ing liberal attention upon the Shakers at Lebanon being sent from a higher sphere to allure and buoy 
and the Communists at Oneida Creek and Oberlin. $ ys upward. Her inspiration was a summons from 
Americans may distover very much that is new to ¢ God, reverberating through a whole people, and 
them concerning their own country in this book, concentrating its power in the exaltation and 
and all will find it a source of rare entertainment agony of a single soul.” ; 

We are glad to welcome this little volume to our 
Bacxsone. By Edward H. Dixon, M.D. New York:5 Oh btiahe and must, in RPC ot 

R. M. De Witt. publishers upon the attractive dress whic 

As the office of the scalpel is to do severe, dis- 
agreeable, and yet healthful duty, se this work of 5 Tax Personal History or Davin Coprenrienp. By Chari 
Dr. Dixon, though cutting in its home-thrusts, and) Dickens, With original Illustrations by S. Eyting& 
uncompromising in its attacks upon many popular$ Jt. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
customs and habits, might be of essential cca, Lire aNp Apventures or Nicnoras Nicxuesy. By 
to the men and women of this country were its$ Charles Dickens. With original Ilustrations by 8. 
lessons only heeded. Its title is “ Backbone,” a Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Bri 
quality desirable in man or woman, and one which,S Two more volumes of the “Diamond Edition 
among some classes of society, is sadly wanting. ; of the works of Dickens, now in course of publica 


and profit. 


have given it. 


To instruct the present generation how they may $ tion by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Some of the 
(3 80) 
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new illustrations are very spirited. Both as a2signs by John McLean. The Messrs. Peterson 
pocket and a neat library edition, these volumes @ publish the complete works of Dickens ia a great 
eommend themselves to favor, and will be widely S variety of styles and at various prices. 
acceptable. ; Tae CRITTENDEN COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC AND BUSINESS 
Tar Cumpren’s Hove. Vol. I. Philadelphia: 7. 8.6 ManvaL. Designed for the use of Merchants, Busi- 
—esrecaaaaeag SS sy acreteechs Cumming. demariess, Benen 
Handsomely bound in fine English cloth, gilt¢ oF Crittenden’s Philadelphia Cuisioorelal Gaiteep, 
back and sides, and containing 196 pages nee Philadelphia: S. H. Orittenden & Co. 
tolumns large 16mo.) of choice reading, and 30 This book will be welcomed by a large class of 
illustrations, in the best style of the art, this persons who are engaged in business pursuits. It 
volume is the cheapest and handsomest juvenile hs already been adopted as a text-book in some 
book published. Tt will be vont by mail to any< oF the first class academies of our country. It con- 
address on receipt by the publishers of $1. 2 tains practical information that is especially 
Tae PoeticaL Works or Henry W. LoncreLuow. Com- ‘adapted to business purposes, and which is not 
plete edition. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. ¢ found in the text-books ‘in common use. The an- 
This is a new edition of the works of America’s ¢ thor is an experienced teacher of commercial sci- 
fayorite poet, and is called the “Diamond Edi-Sence, and his knowledge of the wants of those 
tion.” It is neat and attractive. preparing for business, and his familiarity with 
¢ be y _ §the actual practices of business men, have enabled 
Srozizs From “Tne CaiLpRen’s Howr. Pusindelplta: 5 ten to present just what is needed in every-day 


17.8. Arthur & Son. Price 25 cents. 2 See . . 
Ti ctadtk-cnstiet we have hire eles little, @ereantile life. The calculations are such as to 
gre Pp 8 2save labor and to insure rapidity and accuracy ; 
S several of them are new, and are now published for 
oa ° és . Yat 
oontaining stories selected from “ The Children’s \ the first time. The forms of business papers, of 
iilis of the packet of eight books is 25 cents, on S which there is a large variety, are accompanied by 
, on < 
reoeipt of which it will be sent by mail to any ° who are inexperienced in their use. There is also 
day-school classes, these choice little stories will 2 ne ee es See 
befound cheap and desirable. 2 keeping it will be found extremely useful, furnish- 
ATatz or Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. Phila-S ing as it does that every-day business knowledge, 
This is the third volume of the “ Author’s Ameri- iS be imperfectly understood. It is well printed on 
an Edition,” issued by the Messrs. Peterson. It? good paper and neatly bound, and should find a 


books, each with a tastefully illuminated cover, 2 
Hour.” Each little book contains a story. The? 
¢ explanations which will prove invaluable to those 
address. For gifts to children, and for use in Sun-¢ 
general interest. As an aid to the student ot Book- 
delphia: 7. B. Peterson & Bros. ¢ without which the science of accounts must always 
ontains sixty-four original illustrations from de-< place in every well-regulated counting house. 
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TALKS AT ROCKLEDGE. 2 logs like live things, and gathering up their forees 

“Dr. Ben, what is the matter with you?” c into a centre of bright crimson blaze. 

He had been silent for the last ten minutes, his§ So we three had been sitting by the fire, not 
tyes looking into the fire, his face in its grandest; talking much, but with that sweet, unutterable 
mood; but not just that sort of mood which it~ sense of comfort and shelter which a fierce storm 
wore when he was considering a dangerous case, ¢ outside and a fire within gives one. I think 
settling, so far as human skill might, the question ¢ Grace’s question broke a silence of ten minutes, 
of life or death for another. Outside there was a not only on the Doctor’s part. : 
sold storm—one of those that, blown in on north-¢ ‘Supposing I tell you that nothing is the mat- 
eastern gales, drop their chill and darkness right > ter, Cousin Grace?” 
down into all the warm, throbbing life of June. > “That is impossible, because you are a truthfal 

We could hear the clamor of the winds, and be-¢@ man—with yourself, even.” 
twixt them, sometimes, the low, sullen beat of thed “ Well, then, to keep up my character, I confess 
Waves on the shore, and the swift gusts of = I was thinking, with Dickens’ Stephen Blackwool, 
against the windows. .¢ It’s all a muddle—a muddle.’” 

Against all this storm and darkness we had? Grace waited for him to go on; I, more im- 
that background of warmth, a wood-fire—not a > patient, put in—“ What is this especial muddle, 
Yast monster such as fits into January, puffing 2 Doctor—a general fact, or a particular one?” 
tad spreading its great red loins of flame up thes “A general truth, Kitty, with a particular one 
shimney, but golden rings sliding over pine sticks, > which I met this afternoon to point it. You know 
thoota of fire darting in and out among the back¢ I had a summons to visit a sick woman down there 
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on the Flats. I can’t imagine how the people of an artist, bringing the features out, whether of tl 
round here scented out my profession.” é face or character, strong and clear. th 
“You carry it in your face and voice,” laughed¢ «A girl somewhere near her sixteenth birthday, 
Grace. “One sees and reads there, ‘disciple of ) with a remarkably pretty face, it would be some E 
Esculapius.’ * But that isn’t the ‘muddle.’” thing finer than that with the thought and em th 
“True. Instead, it concerned your sex, its posi- > pression which cultivation would add to it—a head th 
tion, relations, and limitations.” that promises more than ordinary power with the rie 
I drew along breath. “ Oh, Dr. Ben, what an right sort of training; and yet there she is, a 
area that covers! Woman’s Rights, Suffrage, and ? cramped, limited, crushed on every side by that twi 
all that.” home-life of hers.” uc 
“Yes, the ‘muddle’ clearly involves all these, “Oh, dear! can’t she get out of it?” r 
though my reflections hardly covered that ground.” “Ah! there’s the rub, Kitty. That was the do! 
“ But what was the illustration ?” I asked, think- 2 question I asked myself, looking at her in the The 
ing this the surest way to arrive at the general‘ midst of those clamorous urchins. If anything and 
truth.” . can be done for her, it’s high time; indeed, she wor 
“Tt was a young girl, the eldest daughter of the¢ can never make up the lost years. I can see, too, larg 
household ; below her, half a dozen unkempt, noisy >that her mind has begun to wake up, to make its 7 
little brats straggling along up to their teens; but¢ voice heard, to demand advs 
this girl—I pitied her.” He stopped there, the ‘Something better than she has known,’ spea 
grave, half sorrowful look we all knew, about In a dim way, her tastes, instincts, needs revolt if si 
mouth. « from the coarsenesses of her present; she feels the- whic 
“ Why?” Grace and I speaking together. stir of new powers and possibilities within her habit 
He turned upon us almost angrily— clamoring for air and food ; that soul of hers looks hour 
“ Why? Because there was the making of a fine 2 out from the ceaseless drudgery and pants fors andt 
woman, of a true lady in that girl, and, in a large S wider horizon; her instincts feel dimly after the «y 
sense, it’s all going to waste, choked and crushed 2 graces, courtesies, refinements which should be word 
out of her by her life and surroundings. Too¢ their native air. a dist 
bad—too bad!” shaking his head, the sorrow> “What a pleased, half-wistful look came over pose, 
deepening in his face. her face as she talked with me! I suppose I may she’s : 
“Tell us about the girl.” And though curiosity Stake to myself the credit of being about the first she'll | 
might have had some share in the question, I¢ man of any cultivation or any high ideal of we years, 
knew that sympathy was its controlling element. § manhood with whom she had ever spoken. than ; 
‘‘ Well, then, to begin with the family, the father, “There she is, in that little, dark, lonely farm hundr. 
a hard-worked, plodding man, his whole interests § house, starved crippled, paralyzed. And yet, as] her wit 
divided betwixt his crops and his cattle—that ? said, I discerned a tine, susceptible soul there; ome omy ! 
small farm just enabling him to make both means that, with the sort of care and painstaking which “No 
meet from year to year by the exercise of a most 2is wasted on many a stolid, meagre nature, would means 
sordid economy; the mother, a mere household § have bloomed into a sweet, intelligent womanhood, every d 
drudge, broken down with overwork, whatsoeverSand have adorned society with the charms of 8 thousan 
fine juices of character were in her at the begin- ¢ true and gracious ladyhood. It’s all a ‘muddle, tury, in 
ning dried up by that hard, sordid, narrow, delving > as I said before.” , “Gin 
life, which slays every year in this Christian land “ But can’t something be done for her?” asked ment, “ 
of ours its ten thousands of women—a moiling, ? Grace, with her instinct of helpfulness for all who you wor 
grinding, harassing life, without any grace, aspira- 2 were in trouble. “T'm 
tion, amenities of any sort—a life that if it doesn’t “JT don’t know—God is my witness, I don't cer, the 
kill a woman outright, breaks her down body and 2? know!” said Dr. Ben, getting up and pacing the Sparkle ; 
soul, makes her old before her time—sour, narrow-$room. We always knew by that sign when We Of her re 
minded, coarse and querulous, a mere wreck of 2 were to have his best and strongest thoughts—the “Now 
what might have been a sweet, noble, lovable wo- 4 thoughts with the swift life-blood of experiene? a 
manhood.” and feeling pulsing through them. and ackn 
He stopped a moment, broke a small forestick? “Could I say to this girl, knowing what she BH battle of 
which the fire had nearly eaten through at the 5 needs a good deal better, probably, than she does Point her 
herself—‘ Get out of this life. Develop the facuk fal ri 


centre, adjusted the pieces, and then went on:— 
«¢To come to the daughter, now. A man when he 
gets to be as old as I am, and has seen as much of 
the tough side of life, doesn’t like to talk much 
sentiment; but I tell you, girls, I pitied that chiid 
with an utterable pity.” 


“Tell us about her,” said either Grace or my- 


self.” 
He sketched her for us. Dr. Ben had a masterly 


power there; a few words of his, like the strokes 





ties Nature put in you at the making. It’s you 
right—your solemn duty to do this. Make whe 
you can of yourself.’ Could I say this to that git 
knowing the world, and under what a mountala 
disabilities she would go out single-handed ® 
meet it? 

In the first place, she hasn’t, of course, the sortel 
health that would bear a long strain of yea i 
close, mephitic atmosphere which you will find 2 
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those sort of farm-houses to which a treatise on) first chance that comes in her way, and that af- 
the wholesomeness of fresh air never penetrates, is Q fords any prospect of enfranchisement from her 
as bad, or worse, than the foul stuff fine ladies feed ¢ present life. Such a woman can’t afford to be 
on in furnace-heated city parlors. Next to that, 5 fastidious! 
think of the stuff that’s entered into the making of¢ “Tf the fellow happens to have energy and busi- 
that girl’s physique from the time she cut her teeth, > ness tact, he may succeed in the world, and make 
rich, greasy compounds; doughnuts, mince-pies,¢for his wife a better home,a broader life; but 
and heavy bread, with pickles and preserves be- 2 after all, it will be his doings, not hers. But if he 
tween meals—what sort of stamina can result from $ is not of such stuff—and you know the proportion 
much a dietetic regimen? ¢ of successful men anywhere is small—it will sim- 
“Then, in the second place, what is the girl to 2 ply be the old drudging, moiling life over again.” 
do? She wants education. How is she to get it? Grace drew a long, long sigh, looking straight 
There are free schools. But she must have bar nt the fire. “ What you've said is all true, Doc- 
and clothes. These are imperative; and if she>tor. Most women are what their fathers, brothers, 
works for the former only, she will trench very‘ husbands make them. It’s a hard world for us!’ 
largely upon time and opportunities for study. “‘ There’s one thing you haven’t thought of,” I 
Then she comes to the work at an immense dis- 5 said, thinking it was better to laugh than to ery— 
advantage. Her whole manner of life, ways of “this toil-worn, broken-down mother may have a 
speaking, pronunciation, are against her. Even $ son who will be President of the United States !” 
if she have quick observation and adaptation,s “That, Kitty, I confess, is a view of the case I 
Which most of her countrywomen do, those early 2 hadn’t taken. There is a possibility for every mo- 
habits of accent and manner can only be sur- § ther of a son in the country. If there is any com- 
mounted by years of contact with an opposite life, ¢ fort to be derived from that reflection, may she 
and through more or less mortifying mistakes. 2 have it to the uttermost. For my own part, I can’t 
“Tf she carries herself through all this, and my § see where the consolation lies.” 
word for it, I don’t see how she can and live, there’s? “And to think,” said Grace, after a little pause, 
a district school-house for her somewhere, I sup-§ “that the whole thing would be reversed if the 
pose, with a dozen applicants for the situation! If2 case were a boy, instead of a girl.” 
she’s so fortunate as to be the successful candidate,S “Ah, then it would be all right!” said the Doe- 
she'll have hard work enough to kill her ina fewctor. “I should say to the boy—‘ Get out of this 
years, if she isn’t made of better muscle and nerve 5 life as soon as you can; but it’s been just the thing 
than most of you American women, and a few? for you so far. The hard work, the out-door life, 
hundred dollars each year, not enough to support‘ the digging, ploughing, delving, have braced your 
her without the exercise of a most stringent econ- nerves and strengthened your muscles. You’ve 
omy ! S got the brawn, now go to work at the brain. Get 
“Now the circumstances of this girl are by no¢ your board and your clothes in some honest way, 
means peculiar. I meet others quite as pitiful §and study with a will. Work your way up; make 
every day in my practice. There are hundreds of¢ your place in the world; it’s there for you. Be 
thousands of them in this boasted nineteenth cen- what God meant you should. What’s to hinder ” 
tury, in this free land of ours! ¢ And if the boy to whom I talked was of the right 
“Girls,” standing still and regarding us a mo-‘ material, he’d come out Member of Congress, Goy- 
ment, “ it’s a hard world—it always has been for 2 ernor of the State, or, as these things are by no 
you women.” § means the best test of a man, a success after the 
“I'm glad that one man has the wisdom to dis-¢ law of his own nature, in whatever he brought his 
tern, the grace to acknowledge it,” with a littleSenergies to bear. It’s one world for men, and 
Sparkle of a laugh that neutralized all the severity 0 another sort for women, as I said.” 
Of her remark. S$ I put in here—“And yet, when I think of what 
“Now, Grace, that’s going a little too far,” I? the life of a mere fashionable lady is, when I re- 
wid. “T think the best of men do largely discern § member how many there are among my own ac- 
and'acknowledge how much is against us in this? quaintances, shallow, fragmentary, superficial, 
le of circumstances; but not to make another § narrow, gossipy, exacting, when I remember how 
Point here, there’s one chance for this girl; an aw-2 many there are whose lives are shaped, whose 
ful risk in it, I grant; but then her pretty face § opinions are moulded by the influences of a board- 
‘may be in her favor. She may better her circum- 2 ing-house, for example, I sometimes wonder whe- 
Mances by matrimony, Doctor.” Sther the life of a mere household drudge isn’t 
* “True, Kitty; but how do the chances look for 2 better, worthier, and more of a blessing to the 
‘her there? A man who has any high ideal of *) world than that of a mere fine lady.” 
men, wants some culture of heart, mind, and “That is an open question, Kitty, but it’s too 
Manner, and what has this girl found of either in? broad a one to enter on to-night.” 
her life? What sort of men, too, has she seen to We were silent awhile after this, thinking over 
Mould her conception of true and worthy man-¢ much that the subject had suggested to each of us. 
hood ? She'll be very likely to take up with the Outside, the storm gathered new forces of wind and 
VoL, Xx1x:—27 - ‘ 
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rain. Thecrimson glow of the fire paled into aS First Votume or “Tue Caitpren’s Hour,” 
light yellow. ¢ The first volume of Taz Cu1tpREn’s Hour, bound 

There was a small clock on the mantel mounted in fine English cloth, gilt, is now ready, and We 
with a bronze group—Perserpina in the midst of?-will mail it to any address on receipt of $1. This 
her sea-nymphs. § volume contains 196 large, double column, 16mo 

“Girls, look at that clock,” said the Doctor, sud- ? pages, is printed in the finest quality of paper, and 
denly. He had atone on occasion, which woulds illustrated with thirty choice engravings. Agg 
have suited the commander of a man-of-war. The > gift to a child, nothivg cheaper or handsomer egy 
hands were half an hour beyond our bedtime. Dr. be found. 
Ben was always absolute on early hours. He> a ; ‘ 
lighted our lamps and brought them tous. Not an-¢ Stories wicsaaat i: r mies CHILDREN 8 Hount 
other word did any one of us speak, except “ Good- Eight of the beautiful little stories in Toe Can. 
night.” v.37. % > pREN’s Hour have been printed in eight littl 
j ¢ books, each with an illuminated cover, and put up 
ROGERS. Sin a neat packet. The price of the packet (eon. 
This anecdote is told of Samuel Rogers the poet: taining sight different books) & 29 nse: mailed 
¢ by us to any address on receipt of the price. For 


It is reported of him that he once loved; at least, 2 ”- . ih. pepsi 
that when a young man, he seduously sought the® Sifts to children, and for distribution in Sunday. 
society of the most beautiful girl he thought he schools, these will be found altogether suitable and 


had seen. At the end of a London season, at ac Very desirable. 


ball, be said—“ To-morrow I go to Worthing; are ’ 

¢ 
you coming there?” Some months afterwards, be-? oe s — mG ae 
in > 7 > : C e various epartmen \- 
ng ee ” oe recep rene viele m6 ZINE will be kept up with the same spirit and re 
drawn towards the lady, who was leaning on the ¢ riety that have made them so pleasant and 
arm of her husband. Stepping forward to see this able to the reader; and in all things it will main- 


wonderful beauty, he found that it was his old? tain its high standard of excellence. 
flame. She merely said—“ You never came tos YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE, 









































Worthing 1” Who shall say,” remarks Mr. §S. C. 5 1 copy PPITTTITITITETITI TTT $2.50 
Hall, “that the selfish cynic might not have been¢ é Po ay OA RING NESS NEN ctr = By 
ay bett 4 far lino ‘thes > copies, aud one to getter-up of club... 10) 
another man—a etter and far happier man—ifhe> 9 gonies “ ‘“ “ 15.00 
had gone to Worthing?” ¢ 44 copies & “é - 21.00 





“His countenance,” says, Mr. Hall, “was af Jes It is not required that all the members of 
theme of continual jokes. It was ‘ugly’ if not re-¢ ® club should be at the same Post-office. 
pulsive. The expression was in no way, nor under © For geht wr oi Sia each of Homeiqiaam 
any circumstances, good ; his forehead was broad, ¢ For $3.00 sto ages. ney copy each of Home Mage 
his head large ; out of proportion, indeed, as to form ;¢ zine and Children’s Hour. 
but it was without the organs of benevolence and ) For $3.50 we will send one copy each of Childrens 
Hour and Lady’s Book. 

Address T. 8. ARTHUR & 00. 
809 & 811 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADA 









veneration, although preponderating in that of ¢ 
ideality. His features were cadaverous. Lord? 
Dudley once asked him why, now that he could af- ? 
ford it, he did not set us his hearse; and it is saidS ‘ 
that Sidney Smith gave him mortal offence by re- 2 THE CHILDREN S HOUR: 
commending him, “ When he sat for his portrait, A Monthly Magazine for the Little Oma 
to be drawn saying his prayers, with his face? EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
hidden by his hands.” ¢@ “THe Cnitpren’s Hour” will be as beautifil 
Cin appearance as the best typography and the 


















Rogers, wealthy, but apparently without human? best artists in the country can make it. Its page’ 
sympathy or generous impulse, was one of the men‘, wij] be filled with articles from our most talented 
who have no true friends while living, and no sin- 2 writers for children; writers who, while they pot 
Of none can a much sess the rare power of interesting young _—" in- 
adder record made. ¢ tensely, never stain a sentence with a grovelling 
mae culntae cs ups cone € profane idea, but always lift the thought im 


fi 0 things pure and noble. 








cere mourners when dead. 
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